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EMILIA  PARDO  BAZAN 


Spanish  women  are  famed  the  world  over  for  their  vivac- 
ity and  for  their  beauty.  No  others  can  surpass  them  in 
fiery  animation,  dash  and  passion.  This  has  been  true  for 
long  centuries.  The  dancing  girls  from  Gades  (Roman  for 
Cadiz)  were  favorites  in  Rome  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Empire,  2,000  years  ago.  And  a  famous  statue  of  Venus 
(Callipyge)  is,  according  to  Havelock  Ellis  (The  Soul  of 
Spain,  N.  Y.,  1909,  p.  174),  "the  image  of  a  Cadiz  dancing 
girl  in  a  characteristic  movement  of  a  Spanish  dance." 

But  there  are  few  foreigners  who  know  or  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  Spain  has  given  to  the  world  three  women  at  least 
who  were  unequaled  or  unsurpassed  in  higher  spheres. 
Santa  Teresa,  "the  most  sympathetic  figure  in  the  Spanish 
sainthood,  co-patroness  of  Spain  along  with  Saint  James,  is 
not  only  a  glorious  figure  in  the  annals  of  religious  thought ; 
she  is  a  veritable  miracle  of  genius,  one  of  the  greatest 
women  that  ever  held  a  pen,  taking  rank  immediately  after 
the  most  perfect  masters."  Queen  Isabel,  from  whose  en- 
couragement more  than  from  any  other  source  Columbus 
drew  support  for  undertaking  the  voyage  that  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  America,  was  a  great  leader  and  a  great 
queen  who  with  her  husband,  Ferdinand,  wrested  all 
Spain  from  Moorish  rule.  Countess  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan, 
an  essayist,  critic  and  novelist,  blazed  her  name  high  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  not  merely  of  Spain  but  of  the  world. 
Her  greatest  claim  to  fame  is  based  on  her  large  array  of 
novels  and  short  stories.  Her  versatility  and  fertility  place 
her  in  Spain  next  to  Perez  Galdos,  as  her  published  works 
number  about  fifty  volumes;  in  natural  gifts  second  to 
none,  in  lightness  of  touch,  spontaneity,  swiftness,  grace  of 
style  and  in  tenderness  of  soul  she  is  unsurpassed  in  modern 
Spain.  She  must  be  given  a  place  among  the  four  or  five 
most  distinguished  modern  Spanish  novelists  (Valera, 
Pereda,  Perez  Galdos,  Pardo  Bazan,  Palacio  Valdes,  in  the 
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order  of  seniority).  Each  one  of  them  has  superlative 
qualities,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  critics  have 
given  the  preference  to  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan. 

This  remarkable  woman,  at  the  time  of  her  death  (1921) 
perhaps  the  world's  leading  authoress,  was  a  native  of  La 
Coruiia  in  Galicia,  the  beautiful  northwestern  province  of 
Spain.  This  her  lovely  homeland  and  its  people  with  their 
marked  characteristics,  reserve  and  deep  sensitiveness  of 
soul,  have  been  well  portrayed  in  many  of  her  works. 
When  16  years  of  age  (1868)  she  married  Sefior  de  Quiroga 
and  moved  to  Madrid,  and,  with  the  exception  of  extended 
periods  of  travel  and  of  protracted  visits  in  Paris,  she  re- 
sided there  for  the  remainder  of  her  long  life,  devoting  her- 
self to  literature,  to  which  she  was  irresistibly  drawn  even 
in  early  childhood.  Travel  in  foreign  lands  helped  to  bring 
her  in  touch  with  foreign  literature,  especially  with  that  of 
France,  She  recognized  clearly  the  importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  naturalistic  movement  in  French  literature. 
With  very  important  and  emphatic  additions  and  correc- 
tions she  proclaimed  herself  its  advocate,  and  in  introducing 
it  into  Spain  she  did  more  than  any  one  else.  But  Pardo 
Bazan  was  a  lady  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  noble- 
hearted  woman,  professing  Roman  Catholic  faith,  so  that 
she  wholly  rejected  the  determinism,  the  utilitarianism  in 
art,  the  extremes,  the  obscenity  of  Zola  and  his  train. 
Nevertheless  her  fondness  for  some  features  of  the  foreign 
literarj'  movement,  her  advocacy  of  it  in  part,  was  derisively 
if  not  maliciously  censured  by  orthodox  conservatives  in 
Spain  who  deliberately  misunderstood  or  misrepresented 
her  and  mistook  her  genuine,  well-grounded  motive  for  a 
feminine  fad,  and  heaped  upon  her  criticism  that  at  times 
took  an  abusive  turn,  as  one  may  see  for  oneself  by  con- 
sulting Cejador  y  Frauca's  history  of  Spanish  literature 
(Vol.  IX,  pp.  270-286).  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  was,  I  think, 
too  strong,  too  vigorous  and  sane,  too  masculine  in  mind,  if 
one  will  have  it  so,  to  yield  to  the  mere  impulse  of  modish- 
ness,  as  many  women  do. 

When  only  17  years  of  age  she  entered  the  literary  lists 
with  three  essays,  one  on  the  Galician  sage.  Father  Feijoo; 
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one  on  Dante,  Milton  and  Tasso;  and  one  on  Darwinism, 
dealing  with  material  in  part  beyond  the  ken  of  a  girl  of  17; 
for  criticism  of  Darwinism  implies  extensive  knowledge  of 
science  and  seasoned  judgment  as  well.  Her  daring  venture 
at  so  early  an  age  is  indicative  of  temerity  almost  masculine, 
that  was  characteristic  of  her. 

Doiia  Emilia's  first  novel,  Pascuol  Lopez,  the  Autobiog- 
raphy of  a  Medical  Student  (1879),  disclosed  a  surprising 
degree  of  excellence,  but  it  was  a  firstling,  as  far  inferior  to 
her  later  novels  as  it  was  remote  from  them  in  style.  It  is 
in  keeping  with  Spanish  literary  tradition  of  the  years  pre- 
ceding. There  is  no  need  to  linger  over  its  weaknesses, 
somewhat  the  result  of  inexperience,  its  mannerisms,  archa- 
isms, etc.,  and  in  particular  its  fantastic  inventions,  the 
heritage  of  romantic  tradition.  On  the  other  hand  some  of 
her  excellent  qualities  were  foreshadowed :  descriptive 
power,  grace  of  style,  swiftness  of  movement.  It  held  the 
promise  of  better  things  to  come.  One  misses  the  author's 
marvelous  feeling  for  reality  and  truth,  developed  later 
through  her  study  of  naturalism.  More  than  that,  Pascual 
Lopez,  who  tells  his  own  story,  is  so  weak  in  character,  so 
abysmally  stupid,  that  the  moral  beauty  in  the  heroine's 
character  is  inadequate  compensation. 

Diverted  for  a  time  from  the  realm  of  pure  fiction  and 
attracted  by  the  figure  of  the  great  mystic,  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order,  she  wrote 
a  historical  work,  San  Francisco  de  Asis  (1882),  the  fruit 
of  a  period  during  w^hich  she  felt  the  calming  influence  of 
mysticism.  This  influence,  though  apparent  early  and  late 
in  her  career,  was  not  her  prevailing  nor  her  more  charac- 
teristic mood ;  she  was  too  sane,  too  well-balanced,  to  be  lost 
for  long  in  mystic  dreams. 

The  second  novel,  Un  viaje  de  novios  (A  Wedding  Jour- 
ney), appeared  in  1881.  To  this  was  prefixed  her  celebrated 
prologue  on  naturalism,  some  of  whose  methods  of  pro- 
cedure she  deliberately  recommended  and  employed  in  the 
story  itself,  so  that  the  book  and  the  prologue  came  to  be  a 
milestone  on  the  way,  leading  to  the  introduction  of  natural- 
ism into  Spain.     Her  practice  was  as  yet  not  quite  abreast 
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of  her  theory.     But  the  book  revealed  a  naturalistic  bent  on 
the  author's  part  from  which  she  never  afterwards  swerved. 
In  her  prologue  to  this  work  she  laid  down  her  literary  creed, 
and  declared  herself  an  advocate  of  sound  and  liberal  natur- 
alism.    Now  realism  had  been  no  new  thing  in  Spain  since 
the  days  of  La  Celestiyia,  Cervantes,  the  picaresque  novel, 
and  the  early  drama,  in  all  of  which  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  people  had  been  depicted  in  lively  colors;  and  plebeians 
had  also  spoken  in  their  own  language.    Nevertheless  Pardo 
Bazan  believed  that  there  were  some  desirable  new  features 
and   stimuli   to  be  derived   from  the  French  naturalistic 
movement :  closer  observation,  deeper  study  of  the  problems 
of  life  and  of  society,  greater  objectivity.     Moreover,  she 
felt  that  greater  freedom  and  liberty  were  needed  in  Spain 
in  treating  daring  subjects,  and  so  she  aroused  the  ire  of 
some  of  her  straight-laced,  puritanical  countrymen  who  may 
have  forgotten  that  she  had  been  surpassed  in  daring  by 
Maria  de  Zayas  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  times  were 
different  now,  and  it  was  distasteful  to  some  puritanical 
Spaniards  for  so  noble  a  lady  as  Countess  Emilia  to  draw 
the  veil  from  the  more  intimate  phases  of  life.     Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  they  discovered  scandalous  features  in  some  of 
her  works :  La  madi'e  naturaleza,  Insolacion,  Morrina,  La 
quimera,  but  the  truth  is  the  author  never  went  to  the 
excesses  and  extremes  of  crudest  naturalism  with  all  its 
pathology,   determinism,   social   ugliness,   malodorous   filth 
and    darkening    pessimism.     Her    innate    refinement,    her 
sound  common  sense,  her  good  Spanish  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  saved  her,  as  many  others,  from  the  exaggerations, 
extravagances  and  monstrosities  of  Zola  and  his  natural- 
istic school.     Besides,  as  she  herself  believed,  and  others  too 
in  Spain,  however  far  one  might  descend  in  Spanish  social 
spheres,  however  low  down  one  might  go  among  the  common 
people,  one  never  could  find  lees  so  foul-smelling  nor  people 
so  vulgar  and  so  beastly  as  the  French  naturalists  thought 
they  discovered  in  their  own  land.     She  believed  that  the 
sane  joyousness  and  the  bright  good  humor  encouraged  by 
the  sunlit  Castil^ian  sky  are  incompatible  with  the  monoto- 
nous mournfulness,  the  drear  sadness,  the  decadence,  the 
gloom  pervading  some  French  naturalistic  books. 
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In  order  to  make  her  idea  clearer,  she  explained :  "I  do 
not  censure  the  patient,  minute,  exact  observation  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  modern  French  school — on  the  contrary,  I 
praise  it ;  but  I  disapprove,  as  erroneous  in  art,  of  systematic 
selection  by  preference  of  repugnant  and  shameful  subjects, 
excessive  prolixity,  at  times  wearisome,  in  descriptions,  and 
more  than  everything  else,  a  defect  that  may  have  been 
overlooked  by  critics,  the  perennial  solemnity  and  sadness, 
the  scowl  ever  fierce,  the  lack  of  gay,  graceful  and  easy 
notes  in  style  and  in  ideas.  For  me  Zola  with  all  his  im- 
mense talent  is  the  most  hypochondriacal  of  writers.  ,  . .  And 
as  the  novel  is  'par  excellence  a  copy  of  human  life,  it  is 
fitting  that  in  it,  as  in  our  existence,  tears  and  laughter 
should  come  in  turn,  the  essentials  of  the  eternal  tragicom- 
edy in  the  world.  These  recent  realists  have  left  the  poison 
and  the  dagger  of  the  romantic  school  behind  the  scenes, 
but  they  bring  out  on  the  stage  sad  faces,  a  thousand  times 
more  ill-natured  and  fumy."^ 

Later  she  herself  came  to  recognize  that  her  observations 
needed  some  modifications,  notwithstanding  the  ease,  ele- 
gance and  beauty  with  which  she  had  expressed  herself. 
Though  rarely  wearisome,  her  fine  descriptions  became  more 
prolix;  and  while  she  never  came  to  preaching  like  Fernan 
Caballero,  yet  she  held  the  mean  "between  the  cold,  affected 
shamelessness  of  some  naturalistic  writers  and  the  senti- 
mental homilies  of  authors  who  take  a  pulpit  on  each  finger 
and  go  preaching  through  the  wheat."  She  said  of  herself: 
"I  for  my  part  can  say  that  in  art  I  love  indirect  teaching 
which  emanates  from  beauty,  but  I  abhor  moral  pills  dis- 
guised in  a  coating  of  literary  gold." 

At  the  very  beginning  she  formed  a  harmonious  and 
elegant  conception  of  the  art  of  novel  writing;  some  of  its 
accessories  and  details  she  subsequently  changed,  but  not  its 
essentials.  She  recognized  the  need  of  basing  fiction  on 
thorough  study,  social,  psychological,  historical,  etc.,  but  on 
thorough  studies;  and  she  saw  the  necessity  of  observation 
and  analysis  no  less  than  of  the  fanciful  adornments  of  the 


^Cf.  the  prologue  to  Un  viaje  de  novios. 
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imagination ;  for  if  a  novel  were  reduced  merely  to  the  fruit 
of  luxuriant  invention  the  literary  goal  would  be  like  that 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
"Today,"  she  said,  "we  cannot  doubt  it,  the  novel  is  a  copy 
of  life,  and  the  onfy  thing  that  an  author  puts  into  it  is  his 
own  peculiar  way  of  seeing  real  things ;  very  much  as  two 
persons  on  relating  a  certain  event  do  so  in  different  words 
and  style.  Thanks  to  this  recognition  of  the  rights  of  truth, 
realism  may  enter,  head  erect,  the  field  of  literature."  Few 
pages  more  correct  and  final  were  written  in  Spain  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  naturalism,  and  if  they  had  been 
read  and  studied  with  sufficient  care  by  critics  they  would 
not  have  charged  Emilia  Padro  Bazan  over  and  over  again 
with  being  French  and  with  despising  national  traditions. 
The  fact  is  she  often  protested  against  Zola's  extremes,  his 
coarseness  and  his  philosophical  principles  although  admit- 
ting a  part  of  his  procedure  as  correct.-  In  spite  of  all 
criticism  and  abuse  that  was  heaped  upon  her  and  of  violent 
asseverations  to  the  contrary,  she  did  not  advocate  natural- 
ism of  Zola's  kind;  but  she  did  feel  the  need  of  a  new  rule 
of  guidance  in  Spanish  fiction  to  renovate,  rejuvenate  and 
reanimate  it,  for  she  saw  clearly  and  felt  with  keen  sorrow 
and  distress  that,  with  few  exceptions  (Perez  Galdos,  Valera, 
Pereda),  the  Spanish  novelist  was  a  poor  imitator,  fallen 
into  a  rut.  True  it  is  that  Spain  had  a  native  realism  of  its 
own,  but  its  significance  and  scope  was  not  fully  understood 
or  appreciated  and  there  was  need  of  reviving,  reanimating 
and  modernizing  it  with  a  new  infusion,  and  this  she  did. 
Some  critics  thought  that  realism  had  gone  far  enough  in 
Spanish  literature  in  the  effort  to  reproduce  real  life,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  the  extremes  and  extravagances,  of  the 
determinism,  pessimism  and  pornography  observed  in 
French  naturalism  as  practiced  by  Zola;  and  Dona  Emilia 
heartily  agreed  with  them  in  some  respects. 

Adverse  critics   thought,   erroneously,  that   she   wanted 


-Cf.  Gonzalez-Bianco,  Historia  de  la  novela  en  Espana  desde  el  ro- 
manticismo  a  nuestros  dias,  Madrid,  Saenz  de  Jubera,  Hermanos,  1909, 
p.  474.  ff.  Liberal  use  has  been  made  of  the  chapter,  pp.  461-494. 
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French  naturalism,  or  else  to  show  that  she  was  abreast 
of  the  times  and  of  literary  fashion.  But  an  injustice 
was  done  her  in  the  heat  of  argumentation  pro  and  con, 
set  going  by  her  subsequent  book  on  naturalism,  La  cuestion 
palpitante  (The  Important  Question,  1883).  She  states 
very  plainly  in  this  work  her  objections  to  naturalism  as 
practiced  by  Zola,  to  its  determinism,  its  pessimism,  its 
utilitarianism,  its  obscenity  and  its  one-sided  view  of  life, 
excluding  what  is  lovely  and  ideal;  but  she  recommended 
closer  observation  of  real  life,  and  a  more  profound  study  of 
its  problems,  of  psychology,  etc.,  as  the  proper  basis  and 
foundation  for  fiction.  In  her  opinion  a  novel  should  be  a 
picture  of  real  life,  and  in  addition  to  that  it  should  offer 
the  fruit  of  profound  study  of  vital,  interesting  problems, 
but  a  study  nevertheless,  rather  than  the  vagaries  of  un- 
bridled imagination  and  of  untrammeled  fancy. 

Two  defects  were  charged  against  her:  that  on  the  one 
hand  she  wrote  like  a  man,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  man,  and  that  she  was  like  a  woman  only  in  her  vanity. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  vanity  is  not  exclusively 
monopolized  by  wonian,  and  in  many  of  her  creations  the 
deftness  and  the  delicacy  of  a  woman's  hand  and  touch  are 
distinctly  felt.  "No  one  but  a  woman  could  have  written 
Dona  Milagros,  Una  cristiana,"  and  much  that  is  in  her 
other  productions.  True  it  is  she  might  have  given  us  more 
revelation  if  she  had  w^ritten  only  from  a  woman's  stand- 
point, she  might  have  made  a  greater  amount  of  admirable 
disclosure  of  feminine  psychology,  and  it  may  be  unfortu- 
nate that  she  did  not  do  so,  for  one  may  learn  better  from 
a  woman  what  a  woman's  soul  is,  and  much  of  man's  knowl- 
edge of  woman  is,  so  to  speak,  second-hand,  or  at  least  of  a 
different  sort.  The  protagonist  in  her  novels  is  usually  a 
man  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  person.  Hence  it  is 
said  that  she  usually  seems  to  be  writing  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  man. 

Sufficient  grass  has  grovv'n  over  her  grave  for  us  to  ignore 
some  idle  charges  brought  against  her  by  contemporary 
critics,  some  of  whom  were  envious,  viz.,  that  it  was  her 
desire  just  to  be  in  style  that  prompted  her  to  advocate  the 
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latest  French  naturalism,  and  that  she  scandalized  her  good 
orthodox  countrymen  by  so  doing,  and  by  discussing  Zola's 
naturalism  in  a  series  of  articles  in  El  Imparcial,  subse- 
quently put  in  book-form  under  the  title  of  La  cuestion  palpi- 
tante,  one  of  the  most  delightful  works  in  the  Spanish  field 
of  literary  criticism.  Aside  from  its  great  charm  we  are 
deeply  indebted  to  it  for  inciting  Valera  to  write  another 
book  that  is  no  less  delightful  in  opposition  to  the  natural- 
istic school. 

Pardo  Bazan  was  not  actuated  by  silly  motives  in  advo- 
cating naturalism ;  she  did  not  merely  want  to  be  a  leader  in 
literary  style  nor  was  she  advocating  all  of  Zola's  method — 
far  from  it.  She  saw  and  understood  perfectly  well  that 
determinism  and  the  systematic  exaltation  of  the  human 
beast  (i.e.,  making  man  a  mere  animal) ,  the  hinges  of  Zola's 
art,  are  entirely  contrary  to  the  exercise  of  free  will  and  to 
the  control  of  reason  which  Christianity  proclaims  as  funda- 
mental doctrines. 

An  answer  to  her  book  was  given  by  Francisco  Diaz 
Carmona  in  La  cieiicia  cristiana  (1884-5)  and  by  others, 
chiefly  by  Valera,  and  the  controversy  was  continued  by 
critics  and  religious  scholars  and  masters  in  literature  who 
came  out  strongly  for  Christian  morality  and  purity  in  art, 
for  they  believed  that  the  very  citadels  of  religion  and  of  art 
were  assailed.  But  the  good  and  brilliant  lady  went  on 
boldly  proclaiming  and  practicing  her  aesthetic  principles, 
insisting  in  the  face  of  all  the  hide-bound  fundamentalists 
that  she  could  be  an  advocate  of  a  broader  naturalism — i.e., 
of  true  naturalism — and  at  the  same  time  be  a  Christian 
and  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  in  taking  a  just,  a  sane,  a 
middle  course  she  got  between  hostile  lines  and  was  fired  on 
from  all  sides,  by  theologians  and  by  critics  alike.  But  she 
stood  her  ground  firmly,  and  remained  consistent  in  her 
advocacy  and  in  her  practice  of  what  she  thought  truer, 
broader,  saner  naturalism. 

Later,  in  a  prologue  to  some  of  her  short  stories,-^  Pardo 
Bazan  reviewed  in  1884  her  conception  of  naturalism  which 


^La  dama  joven. 
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she  considered  an  intermediary  sort  of  naturalism,  a  natur- 
alism that  accepted  some  elements  that  might  seem  to 
partake  of  idealistic  if  not  of  romantic  character,  for  she 
wrote :  "I  know  beforehand  what  critics  and  readers  will 
say  of  this  book,  that  there  are  in  it  pages  accentuatedly 
naturalistic,  along  with  others  saturated  with  romantic 
idealism,  I  know  that  all  that  is  contained  herein  is  truth, 
whether  in  the  practical  sphere  of  facts  or  in  another  no 
less  real,  that  of  the  soul.  Life  is  organic  and  it  is  also 
psychic,  and  the  impression  produced  upon  me  by  a  Naza- 
rene  or  a  Virgin  is  as  real  as  the  crude  details  in  La  Tribuna 
(one  of  her  early  naturalistic  novels)  ...  I  claim  every- 
thing for  art,  I  ask  that  its  vast  realm  be  not  dismembered, 
that  its  sacred  body  be  not  mutilated,  that  it  be  permitted 
to  depict  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  heaven  and  earth." 

As  indicated  above,  the  distinguished  novelist,  Juan  Valera, 
her  contemporary  and  friend,  published  in  1887  his  charm- 
ing book,  Apuntes  sobre  el  neuvo  arte  de  escribir  novelas 
(Notes  on  the  New  Art  of  Writing  Novels) ,  written  in  oppo- 
sition to  naturalism  and  inspired  by  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan's 
advocacy  of  naturalism  and  her  book  on  it.  If  the  contro- 
versy over  naturalism  had  produced  no  other  fruit  than  Doiia 
Emilia's  work  (La  cuestion  palpitante)  and  Valera's  at- 
tempted refutation  of  it,  our  indebtedness  to  the  literary 
movement  would  be  great. 

Among  many  other  things  Valera  said,  "The  most  ex- 
travagant and  absurd  fashion  that  in  my  opinion  can  be 
imagined  is  this  of  naturalism.  I  was  distressed,  I  was  in 
consternation  when  I  saw  that  Doha  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  a 
woman  of  so  great  talent,  had  become  a  naturalist.  ...  In 
reality  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  combat  Doiia  Emilia. 
Ladies  must  go  attired  according  to  style.  Why  should  I 
take  it  amiss  that  Doiia  Emilia  should  dress  as  a  naturalist? 
Almost  all  her  naturalism  seems  to  me  so  sensible,  so  ortho- 
dox in  all  respects  and  so  reasonable  that  I  have  to  accept 
it  without  hesitation.  Even  a  certain  indulgence  on  her 
part,  a  certain  excessive  literary  kindness  (panfilismo)  re- 
splendent in  Doiia  Emilia  is  perfectly  adjusted  to  my  mode. 
.  .  .  Dofia  Emilia  and  I  differ  in  that  she  understands  by 
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naturalism  one  thing,  and  I  understand  another.  .  .  .  The 
quotations  that  I  am  going  to  make  from  Dona  Emilia  I  ac- 
cept as  my  own :  'We  demand',  she  says,  'that  art  should  rest 
on  the  firm  basis  of  truth ;  but  as  its  principal  end  is  not  to 
discover  truth,  for  that  is  the  aim  of  science,  the  artist  who 
proposes  to  himself  an  end  that  is  not  the  realization  of 
beauty  will  see,  soon  or  late,  with  infallible  certainty,  the 
monument  which  he  erects  tumble  down.'  "  Valera  remarks 
on  this:  "It  is  inferred  from  this  that  the  pretension  of 
naturalism  to  become  an  experimental  science  and  to  ad- 
vance physiology,  pathology,  sociology,  and  other  logies  is 
either  a  jest  or  a  bait  to  lure  simpletons  and  cause  certain 
books,  often  salacious,  to  be  read,  in  the  belief  that  readers, 
on  perusing  them,  become  pathologists,  physiologists  or  so- 
ciologists, or  else  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  stupidities  that 
could  ever  have  been  fixed  in  any  human  brain.  .  .  .  Dona 
Emilia  discreetly  calls  those  books  that  aspire  to  reform 
while  they  divert  hybrids,  and  she  considers  it  less  evil  not 
to  pay  attention  to  morals  than  to  falsify  morals,  and  she 
regards  as  deadly  and  pernicious  almost  all  novels  that 
sustain  theses  or  theories,  granted  that  they  are  taken  se- 
riously. .  .  .  After  affirming  such  things  .  .  .,  for  this  lady 
to  persist  in  telling  us  that  she  is  a  naturalist  is  as  if, 
after  expounding  the  Christian  doctrine  in  as  Catholic  a 
fashion  as  Father  Ripalda,  she  should  say  to  us  that  she  is 
a  Quaker  or  an  Anabaptist.  .  .  .  When  Zola  learned  that 
there  was  in  Spain  a  militant  Catholic  woman  who  defended 
his  system  he  hardly  believed  it ;  he  was  astonished.  'Imag- 
ine my  amazement,'  he  said  to  Albert  Sabine.  'Undoubtedly 
the  naturalism  of  this  lady  is  mere  literary  naturalism.'  " 
So  "it  is  evident,"  Valera  continues,  "that  Spanish  natural- 
ism is  of  another  sort  and  not  Zola's  from  Zola's  own  decla- 
ration. Doiia  Emilia  strives  to  reform  naturalism  in  order 
that  she  and  other  Spanish  authors  may  be  comfortably  em- 
braced in  the  movement."  .  .  .  Valera  added  that  Zola 
assumed  that  "man  is  a  machine ;  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
soul  nor  free  will ;  that  metaphysics  affords  irrational  expla- 
nations from  which  it  is  essential  to  flee  as  from  a  plague, 
and  that  we  must  cast  aside  all  religious  and  philosophical 
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belief,  be  inspired  by  modern  science  and  be  initiated  in  its 
tendencies  and  notions."  So  far  Valera.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  he  did  Pardo  Bazan  injustice  in  ignoring  in 
a  large  part  of  his  argumentation  the  fact  that  she  con- 
demned  in  no  uncertain  terms  Zola's  determinism,  utili- 
tarian viewpoint  in  art,  bad  taste,  and  obscenity;  that  she 
advocated  closer  observation  of  truth  and  recommended  that 
fiction  be  based  on  profound  studies  rather  than  on  the 
vagaries  of  the  imagination  and  that  one  must  not  ignore 
the  ideal,  the  beautiful  and  the  humorous  things  in  life,  nor 
be  one-sided.  Valera's  error  consisted  in  assuming  that 
naturalism  must  be  of  the  sort  proclaimed  by  Zola,  This  is 
precisely  what  Pardo  Bazan  denied ! 

Cejador  y  Frauca  is  still  more  unjust  in  his  representation 
of  her  attitude,  for  he  remarks :  "It  is  strange  that  a  lady 
so  perspicacious  as  Doha  Emilia  .  .  .  has  not  discovered 
that  naturalism  is  the  fruit  of  all  the  evolution  of  disbelief, 
of  positivism  and  of  naturalism  hatched  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  Zola  said  that  naturalism  is  not  a  novel;  that  it 
is  a  science ;  that  is,  an  exact  representation  of  the  determin- 
ism in  nature  extended  to  man.  ,  .  ,  The  truth  is  that  in  the 
most  of  her  work  Doha  Emilia  hasn't  anything  of  the  natur- 
alist about  her;  but  when  she  wished  to  be  so  really,  verily 
she  rooted  in  it  (ver dad er anient e  que  hocico)"  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  "in  El  Iniparcial  (1893),  during  Holy  Week 
too,  she  published  a  scene  representing  Mary  Magdalene  as 
carnally  in  love  w^ith  Jesus.  This  was  a  proof  that  she  gave 
of  her  naturalism.  It  was  really  falsification  of  history  and 
it  would  have  been  shameless  daring  and  ugly  heresy  in  a 
Christian  writer  if  we  did  not  attribute  it  in  a  kindly  way 
to  the  longing  and  vanity  with  which  she  boasted  of  being 
a  naturalist."*  This  will  suffice  to  show  how  bitter,  how  inac- 
curate and  how  unjust  some  of  the  criticism  aimed  at  Pardo 
Bazan  was.  In  this  last  case  professional  jealousy  may 
have  played  a  part;  for  she  too  was  a  professor  in  the 
Central  University  of  Madrid,  and  she  was  still  living  when 
Cejador  y  Frauca  wrote  those  words. 


*Cf.  Cejador  y  Frauca,  Historia  de  la  lengita  y  literatura  espanola, 
Madrid,  1915-22,  Vol.  IX,  p.  272. 
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She  did  a  lot  of  very  entertaining  and  interesting  work 
in  the  field  of  literary  criticism,  notwithstanding  assertions 
by  Cejador  y  Frauca  that  her  criticism  was  not  profound, 
impartial  or  illuminating.  No  more  delightful  and  stimu- 
lating book  can  be  found  in  this  realm  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage than  La  cuestion  palpitante,  written  in  defense  of  her 
own  idea  of  naturalism.  The  one  book  in  Spanish  that  for 
interest,  charm,  and  grace  may  be  compared  with  La 
cuestion  palpitante,  singularly  enough,  was  written  for  the 
express  purposee  of  refuting,  of  combating  Doiia  Emilia's 
advocacy  of  naturalism.  I  refer  again  to  Juan  Valera's 
Apuntes  sobre  el  nuevo  arte  de  escrihir  novelas,  a  severe 
arraignment  of  Zola's  naturalism  and  Pardo  Bazan's  sup- 
posed advocacy  of  it. 

Before  the  coming  of  her  message  in  La  cuestion  palpi- 
tante naturalism  in  Spain  had  been  for  the  most  part  casual, 
sporadic,  unpremeditated,  natural.  Henceforth  it  was  to  a 
greater  degree  premeditated,  deliberate,  more  conscious  on 
the  part  of  certain  novelists,  at  least  in  a  portion  of  their 
work.  Readers  may  be  familiar  with  some  of  its  manifesta- 
tions in  works  by  Perez  Galdos,  Pereda,  Pardo  Bazan,  Pa- 
lacio  Valdes,  Blasco  Ibaiiez  and  others.  Its  influence  and 
ramifications  have  been  enormous  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
To  follow  it  out  in  detail  would  be  an  undertaking  beyond 
the  present  scope. 

Pardo  Bazan  was  one  of  the  world's  most  gifted  story- 
tellers ;  her  talent  lay  first  of  all  in  the  art  of  narration,  to 
a  greater  degree  than  in  description  or  in  the  delineation  of 
character.  She  was  not  so  much  bent  on  portraying  feeling 
and  the  dramatic  conflicts  of  passion.  That  she  had  a  pro- 
found insight  into  human  character  and  its  motives,  and 
that  her  powers  of  description  were  also  great,  can  be  read- 
ily discerned  on  reading  La  madre  naturaleza  alone. 

She  devoted  increased  attention  to  the  grace,  lightness, 
beauty,  color  and  strength  of  her  style ;  for  its  finer  qualities 
she  attained  a  commanding  position  in  the  range  of  Spanish 
fiction.  As  she  did  not  draw  so  liberally  as  some  other 
Spanish  writers  from  classic,  traditional  and  popular 
Spanish  sources,  and  as  French  influence  is  detected  in  her 
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language,  she  does  not  make  so  strong  an  appeal  as  Valera 
and  Pereda  to  Spanish  purists  here  and  there.  But  Dofia 
Emilia  certainly  has  had  a  part  in  rejuvenating,  enriching, 
and  revivifying  Spanish  literature  and  the  Spanish  language 
as  well.'' 

Her  learned  works  in  the  realm  of  literary  history  are  not 
the  outcome  of  patient,  delving  investigation  done  in  li- 
braries and  archives.  She  was  rather  an  elegant  divulger 
and  popularizer  of  faithful  and  laborious  investigation 
already  made  by  others.  She  wrote  a  great  deal  about 
foreign  literature,  with  which  it  was  a  matter  of  good  form 
to  be  familiar  in  Spain.  It  has  already  been  said  that  in 
1882-3  she  wrote  a  series  of  charming  essays  about  natural- 
ism, its  origin  and  growth  in  France  and  particularly  its 
development  and  use  in  the  hands  of  its  great  herald  and 
prophet  Emile  Zola,  and  that  she  finally  published  these 
essays  in  book  form  and  bestowed  on  them  the  title  La  cues- 
tion  palpitante.  She  also  published  essays  (Polemicas  y 
estudios  literarios)  on  Spanish  writers  of  fame  (Pereda, 
Perez  Galdos,  etc.)  she  wrote  biographies  and  studies  of 
Padre  Coloma,  Campoamor  and  Aiarcon,  twenty-nine  num- 
bers of  the  Nuevo  teatro  critico  (1891-3),  a  series  of  liter- 
ary essays,  two  volumes  on  Modern  French  Literature 
(1910) ,  and  three  on  the  Revolution  and  the  Novel  in  Russia 
(1887). 

Envious  or  ill-natured  critics  spoke  of  her  feminine  incli- 
nation to  foreign  literary  fashions  because  she  wrote  about 
them,  and  lectured  about  them  in  Paris  and  elsewhere; 
and  true  it  is  that  she  was  an  advocate  of  a  more  liberal 
and  refined  naturalism.  Her  knowledge  of  foreign  litera- 
ture was  extensive  and  varied,  and  the  ease  with  which  she 
handled  everj^thing  was  amazing.  No  doubt  she  did  enjoy 
vying  with  eminent  French  and  Spanish  literati ;  and  her 
eagerness  to  inform  herself  about  foreign  literatures  and 
to  learn  from  them  was  narrowly  taken  by  some  as  a  defect 
and  as  an  explanation  of  her  ease  and  freedom  in  dealing 
with  delicate  matters  usually  passed  over  by  women,  and 


^Cf.  Gonzalez-Bianco,  op.  cit.,  p.  483  ff. 
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it  was  held  by  these  narrower  critics  that  she  did  not 
possess  enough  of  the  traditional  Spanish  gravity ;  that  she 
even  displayed  a  sort  of  levity  and  ease  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  a  delicate  or  intimate  character,  a  thing  to  which 
Spaniards  had  not  been  accustomed  in  the  case  of  author- 
esses since  the  day  of  Maria  de  Zayas  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Her  detractors  claimed  that  they  could  detect  the 
deleterious  influence  of  the  foreign  (i.e.,  French)  language 
on  her  style ;  they  pointed  to  French  expressions,  turns, 
metaphors,  etc.,  that  detracted,  they  claimed,  from  her  ex- 
quisite taste  and  artistic  style,  preventing  her  reaching  the 
elevated  plane  of  beauty  and  purity  maintained  by  Valera 
and  Pereda  who  drew  more  deeply  or  more  constantly  from 
the  Spanish  classics  and  from  Spanish  popular  sources. 

Doiia  Emilia  acquired  a  wide,  range  of  knowledge  about 
the  fine  arts,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.  She 
traveled  extensively  and  recorded  her  vivid  impressions 
and  published  an  even  greater  number  of  works  embodying 
such  impressions"  than  Juan  Valera,  though  he  had  seen 
much  more  of  the  outer  world  in  his  wide  and  varied  diplo- 
matic career.  These  works  indicate  her  vivid  impression- 
ability, her  vast  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of  artists,  and 
her  unusual  critical  acumen.  The  masculine  and  feminine 
qualities  of  her  work  are  well  blended  in  them :  "some  of  the 
best  of  her  thoughts  and  of  her  feeling  are  here  revealed."' 

She  may  not  have  reached  and  held  the  very  heights  of 
loftiest  mysticism  in  some  of  her  novels,  as  Una  cristiana,  La 
prueba,  Dulce  clueTw;  for  she  was  an  aristocratic  lady,  accus- 
tomed to  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  and  fashionable  world 
where  exaggerated  religious  fervor  and  mysticism  are 
usually  tempered.  Her  mysticism  was  of  a  saner  sort,  more 
in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  normal  religious  experience. 

Two  broad  tendencies  are  noticed  throughout  her  works. 
On  the  one  hand  she  inclines  to  follow  the  trend  of  Heimat- 
kunst,  i.e.,  to  be  regional,  to  depict  her  native  province  of 


"e.pr-,  Cuarenta  dias  en  la  exposicion,  Al  pie  de  la  torre  Eiffel 
(1889),  Por  Francia  y  por  Alemania  (1890),  Por  la  Europa  catolica 
(1902). 

'Cf.  Cejador  y  Frauca,  op.  cit.,  p.  272. 
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Galicia,  the  manners  and  the  customs  of  its  people,  to  find 
expression  for  their  soul  which  is  tender,  sentimental,  mys- 
terious, as  observed  in  many  of  her  novels*  and  short  stories. 

In  another  series  of  her  books  she  was  borne  away  from 
her  native  Galicia,  she  became  national  or  else  cosmopolitan ; 
she  wrestled  with  the  problems  of  modern  society;  she 
followed  the  trend  of  foreign  literature,  and  vied  with  the 
great  modern  novelists ;  she  was  carried  out  of  her  native 
element,  out  of  her  native  Galicia  and  its  atmosphere  and 
was  swept  into  the  European  literary  current  where  prob- 
lems of  sociology,  psychology,  art,  sex,  the  education  of 
woman  and  her  career,  etc.,  were  discussed  at  length.^ 

La  'piedra  angular  reflects  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
juridico-anthropological  school.  Dona  Milagros  and  its 
sequel,  Memorias  de  un  solteron,  tackle  the  marriage  prob- 
lem, the  advanced  education  of  woman,  and  her  career  in  a 
profession.  La  quimera  shows  the  study  of  art,  of  abnor- 
mal psychology  and  the  influence  of  sexuality  in  woman,  etc.'' 

In  her  work  on  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  that  aroused  so 
much  criticism  pro  and  con,  there  is  much  novelistic  impres- 
sion, more  poetry,  tradition  and  art  than  historic  record. 
But  for  this  very  reason  it  pleased  so  many  readers.  It 
was,  moreover,  the  product  of  a  season  of  religious  exalta- 
tion, of  mystic  idealism  on  the  author's  part. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  variety  of  her 
achievements,  her  aesthetic  temperament  was  more  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  novel  and  short  story,  in  which  alone 
her  vast  accomplishments,  marked  by  exceeding  brilliance 
and  versatility,  establish  her  as  one  of  numerous  immortals 
in  the  Spanish  hall  of  fame. 

II 

Un  viaje  de  novios  showed  a  distinct  improvement  on 
Pascual  Lopez  in  artistic  workmanship  and  in  realistic  con- 


^Pascnal  Lopez,  La  Tribuna,  Los  Pazos  de  Ulloa,  La  tnadre  natu- 
raleza,  De  mi  tierra,  Una  C7'istiana,  La  pnieha,  Historias  y  cuentos 
regionales,  Dona  Milagros,  Memorias  de  un  solteron,  etc. 

^La  Tribuna  has  a  large  political  ingredient. 
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tent.  The  results  of  a  "homeopathic  dose  of  naturalism" 
are  indicated  by  a  slight  tone  of  pessimism,  heightened  color 
in  the  final  scenes,  in  the  style  and  prolixity  of  certain 
descriptions,  and  in  some  characteristics  of  external  form 
that  constitute  the  charm,  but  also  some  of  the  imperfections 
of  the  novel,  for  the  author  was  more  concerned  about 
writing  well  than  about  stirring  deep  emotion.  Delineation 
of  character  is  not  the  main  object  in  view,  but  the  motives, 
or  moving  or  controlling  causes,  that  direct,  govern  and  de- 
termine human  action.  The  rhythmic  effect  of  semi-poetic 
melodies  is  calculated,  and  words  are  sought  to  convey  color 
and  sound.  The  action  of  the  story  is  interrupted  or  re- 
sumed at  will,  and  the  denouenient  is  not  hard  to  forecast — 
the  separation  of  the  ill-mated  pair,  owing  to  a  train  of 
fatal  and  untoward  circumstances. ^"^ 

La  Tribuna  (The  Tribune,  1883)  is  decidedly  more  natur- 
alistic, in  its  more  popular  language,  in  its  material,  milieu, 
and  situations.  But  the  author's  good  breeding  and  her 
good  judgment  prevented  her  selecting  a  heroine  so  low 
in  the  social  and  moral  scale  as  might  have  been  suggested 
by  some  of  the  Parisian  naturalistic  models.  Amparo  is 
not  just  a  machine  of  flesh  and  blood  without  a  conscience 
or  free  will,  driven  or  impelled  solely  by  ungovernable  and 
external  forces.  But  for  all  that,  the  work  was  intended  to 
be  regarded  as  naturalistic  in  some  respects,  as  it  is:  the 
story  is  presented  in  an  impersonal  and  objective  manner; 
the  subject  matter  is  difficult  or  daring,  or  was  thought  to 
be  so  at  that  time ;  the  speech  of  the  common  people,  bits  of 
rude  dialect  even,  are  introduced. '^  The  characters  are  as 
true  to  life,  though  they  are  not  so  bestial,  as  those  found  in 
P^rance  by  French  naturalistic  novelists,'-  for  Pardo  Bazan 
did  not  believe  that  her  countrymen  were  so  depraved.^* 


"'Cf.  Blanco  Garcia,  La  UteraUira  espanola  en  el  siglo  XIX,  3^, 
Madrid,  1910,  parte  segimda,  pp.  538-9. 

"Cf.  Blanco  Garcia,  op.  cit.,  p.  539;  Gonzalez-Bianco,  op.  cit.  pp. 
489-90. 

^'As  in  Zola's  L'Assommoir,  or  in  Germinie  Lacerteux  by  the  Gon- 
courts,  and  in  other  works. 

'•■'Cf.     Gonzalez-Bianco,  op.  cit.,  p.  492. 
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The  Tribune  is  a  naturalistic  story,  then,  of  a  young  work- 
ing girl,  Amparo,  a  cigarette  maker  in  a  tobacco  factory  in 
Marineda  (i.e..  La  Coruiia).  She  is  given  the  name  of  The 
Tribune  because  she  is  a  leading  spirit  among  the  revolu- 
tionary agitators  for  the  federal  republic  in  the  revolution 
of  1868.  She  falls  a  victim  to  seductive  wiles  and  prom- 
ises of  marriage  on  the  part  of  a  young  officer:  ultimately 
she  is  deserted  by  him,  and  she  gives  birth  to  a  child  at  the 
close,  when  the  federal  republic  is  being  declared. 

As  one  illustration  of  the  naturalistic  character  of  the 
story,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Amparo's  suffering  in 
difficult  childbirth  is  related  with  as  much  completeness  as 
bare  decency  permits.  The  life  of  this  factory  girl,  this 
cigarette  maker,  is  presented  as  it  is,  without  embellish- 
ments, true  to  the  homely  as  well  as  to  the  beautiful  features 
of  her  environment  and  of  her  character.  The  book  is 
replete  with  the  humor  and  with  the  charm  of  actual  life 
in  this  Galician  town.  It  marks  a  long  step  forward  in 
the  author's  artistic  progress.  The  young  officer,  Baltasar, 
is  needlessly  weak  and  despicable  in  character,  but  Amparo 
is  an  excellent  blend  of  frailty  and  of  strength,  of  ordinary 
and  of  noble  qualities,  of  ignoble  and  of  heroic  cast,  with 
a  predominance  of  what  is  good,  usually  under  control  of  a 
will  to  act  aright.  This  work  is  a  distinct  achievement,  one 
worthy  of  study  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  better 
methods  of  semi-naturalistic  workmanship  in  Spain. 

In  a  collection  of  short  stories  entitled  La  dama  joven 
(1885)  we  find  some  naturalistic  features,  the  story  with 
a  thesis,  scientific  analysis  of  passion,  and  certain  crudities 
(as  in  Bucolica)  alternating  with  tradional  and  idealistic 
characteristics   (as  in  La  horgoTwna) ^* 

El  Cisne  de  Vilamorta  (The  Swan  of  Vilamorta,  1885) 
is  an  unpleasant  story,  "profoundly  naturalistic  in  its  ob- 
servation and  analysis  of  life"  and  in  the  author's  imper- 
sonal or  objective  attitude.  But  improbable  features,  and 
the  monstrously  unnatural  relationship  of  the  leading  char- 
acters involved,  impart  a  romantic  coloring. 


i*Gonzalez-Blanco,  op.  cit.,  p.  493. 
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Segundo,  a  sensitive,  dreamy,  misanthropic  poet,  an  im- 
mature imitator  of  Becquer,  does  not  requite  the  love 
lavished  on  him  by  Leocadia,  a  frightfully  unfortunate  and 
unattractive  schoolmistress,  and  her  suicide  is  a  natural 
result.  Segundo's  book  of  feeble  Becquerian  poems  is 
scathingly  criticised  and  he  emigrates  to  America  after  a 
romantic  escapade  with  a  young  society  matron  (Nieves) 
who  scornfully  repels  farther  advances  following  a  some- 
what scandalous  incident,  occasioned  by  his  impetuous  im- 
prudence. The  poet's  extravagances  are  more  credible  than 
his  relations  with  the  atrociously  repugnant  schoolmistress, 
who  was  violated  in  her  early  years  and  who  lavishes  now 
her  substance  and  her  caresses  on  a  cold  though  courteous 
lover.  Her  life  is  full  of  suffering  and  disillusions,  physical, 
moral  and  financial  disorder.  Even  if  all  this  is  faithfully 
and  exactly  portrayed,  yet  it  is  unsuited  to  artistic  presen- 
tation ;  for  some  things  are  surely  inadmissible  though  they 
are  common  in  life.  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  knew  well  enough 
that  the  artist,  by  methods  of  procedure,  selection,  etc., 
should  or  may  distinguish  himself  from  the  photographer. 

The  final  act  of  suicide  is  one  of  the  naturalistic  motifs 
,  inherited  from  romanticism ;  and  it  tends  to  show  that  nat- 
1  uralism  cannot  forget  its  origin  (in  romanticism)  though  it 
>  would  deny  it. 

Extravagance  and  exaggeration  are  ordinarily  thought  to 
impart  romantic  coloring,  but  capricious  subtraction  (mu- 
tilation) or  addition  (as  in  The  Sivan  of  Vilamorta)  may 
also  cause  romantic  deviation  from  the  realities  of  life." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  The  Swan  of  Vilamorta  is  neither 
artistic  nor  delightful.  It  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
harmonize  and  combine,  as  in  life,  naturalistic  and  romantic 
elements,  that  is,  the  ugly  and  the  beautiful,  Blasco  Ibaiiez 
has  perpetrated  greater  blunders  in  this  way  in  Los  enemi- 
gos  de  la  mujer  and  La  tierra  de  todos. 

El  Cisne  de  Vilamorta  certainly  is  not  "the  most  perfect 
expression,  the  most  complete  embodyment  of  her  literary 


i-^'Cf.  Blanco  Garcia,  op.  cit.,  pp.  539-40. 
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and  artistic  creed"''^  in  spite  of  "its  conscientious  sketches 
of  disagreeable  types  of  persons" ;  and  in  spite  of  accurate 
pictures  of  life  in  and  around  an  old-fashioned  Galician 
country  town. 

The  author  in  her  prologue  to  this  work  expresses  suc- 
cinctly her  belief  that  a  true  picture  of  life  contains  ugly  as 
well  as  beautiful  things  and  may  hence  be  considered  (er- 
roneously) the  product  of  naturalism  and  of  idealism;  and 
one  must  praise  this  clear  presentation  of  her  artistic  creed, 
though  in  practice  she  may  sometimes  err,  as  here ;  for  her 
art  was  immature. 

The  French  naturalistic  novel  in  some  of  its  aspects  con- 
tinued to  exert  a  strong  attraction  for  her.  But  in 
the  meantime  her  great  ability  to  narrate  was  improving 
and  undergoing  a  process  of  purification,  and  we  see  the 
fruit  of  it  in  her  first  really  great  and  powerful  naturalistic 
novel,  Los  Pazos  de  Ulloa  (The  Palace  of  Ulloa,  1886) .  The 
gradual  decay  and  decomposition  of  old  social  organisms, 
of  an  old  and  illustrious  family  of  country  nobility  in  Galicia, 
is  set  before  us  in  pictures  that  seem  wonderfully  true  and 
striking,  and  we  feel  how  disdainfully  or  how  ironically  time 
may  smile  at  transitory  human  greatness. 

A  degenerate  marquis,  the  descendant  of  the  once  illus- 
trious Moscosos,  is  permitting  his  Galician  estate  to  fall 
into  decay  and  ruin  and  to  be  sapped  and  wasted  through 
his  own  slothfulness  and  neglect;  and  he  is  besmirching 
the  honor  of  his  name  with  ignoble  vices.  He  is  a  rude 
farmer,  physically  strong  and  vigorous ;  his  despotic  in- 
stinct is  his  only  heritage  from  the  lords  ■  of  his  feudal 
ancestry;  gone  are  the  combative  spirit,  superiority  of  soul, 
along  with  the  intellectual  culture  derived  from  refined 
social  intercourse.  This  degenerate  marquis,  bound  by 
depraved  instinct  to  a  servant  woman  in  his  house  who  is 
of  low  lineage  and  character  and  who  alienates  him  from 
his  refined  and  legitimate  wife  (Nucha)  ;  impoverished  and 
looted  by  savage  dependents  and  tenants  who  maintain  their 


i'''Cf.  M.  Romero  Navarra,  El  hispaiiistno  en  Norte- Aynerica,  1917, 
p.  389. 
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hold  even  in  his  very  mansion ;  disappointed  in  his  political 
aspirations  to  a  seat  in  the  Cortes — this  marquis  personifies 
a  "lugubrious  decadence  from  which  poetry  is  not  absent, 
but  it  is  the  poetry  of  havoc  and  of  desolation.  We  see  and 
feel  the  eclipse  of  a  race  and  v^e  attend  as  it  were  the 
obsequies  of  a  historic  autocracy."'' 

What  luminous  panoramas  of  Galician  landscape,  what 
genre  pictures,  what  torsos  and  busts  of  Galician  charac- 
ters, what  scenes  of  Galician  country  life,  what  a  gallery  of 
people  beginning  with  Nucha  the  neglected  wife ;  Julian  his 
counsellor,  the  incarnation  of  priestly  virtues,  honorable  as 
he  is  timid ;  Isabel,  the  handsome,  strapping,  lascivious  maid 
who  seduces  her  master  and  lord,  Don  Pedro  Moscoso,  and 
Perucho  the  demonic  little  offspring  of  their  illicit  inter- 
course; Primitivo,  the  dishonorable  manager  of  the  estate 
who  exploits  them;  and  then  the  charms  of  Galician  land- 
scape and  the  interiors  of  village  life— all  painted  with 
splendid  exactness ! 

"Among  provincial  and  regional  novels  nothing  superior 
in  artistic  excellence  can  be  found,  perhaps,  outside  of 
some  of  Pereda's  best  work."  In  addition  there  is  marvel- 
ous beauty  of  diction  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  Over 
against  all  these  admirable  qualities  critics  have  pointed  to 
some  lack  of  order  and  balance  in  composition,  to  a  certain 
boldness  or  daring  in  language  and  description.' - 

Similar  qualities,  beauties  and  defects,  are  observed  in 
La  madre  naturaleza  (Mother  Nature,  1887)  which  is  the 
second  part  or  continuation  of  the  preceding  work.  The 
dire  consequences  of  conditions  already  portraj^ed  in  Los 
Pazos  de  Ulloa  are  drawn.  "Pages  of  divine  charm"  may 
be  conceded  in  this  book  in  which  vague  symphonies  and 
impalpable  tones  are  conveyed  in  words.  But  beautiful  as 
the  garment  and  its  artistic  workmanship  may  be,  the  theme 
is  too  naturalistic  to  suit  the  general  taste,  even  at  a  time 
when  Zola  was  in  vogue:  incest  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to 
consider,  especially  in  a  work  of  art. 


I'^Blanco  Garcia,  op.  cit.,  pp.  540-2. 
i^Cf.  Blanco  Garcia,  ibid. 
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The  marquis  has  two  children,  the  one  a  natural  son,  off- 
spring of  the  illicit  relations  with  the  strapping  servant  girl 
Isabel,  and  another  child,  a  daughter  born  of  his  marriage 
with  his  refined  cousin.  Nucha.  These  playmates,  uncon- 
scious of  their  blood  relationship,  on  reaching  the  period  of 
adolescence  are  driven  by  a  train  of  fatal  circumstances  to 
a  momentary,  union  in  incestuous  love,  that  derives  its  over- 
powering force  from  strong  physical  and  sexual  impulse 
constrained  by  constant  and  unguarded  association,  con- 
summated in  the  arms  of  luxuriant  and  exuberant  nature. 
This  horrid  plot  is  executed  in  language  of  exquisite  beauty, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  like  a  skeleton  clothed  in  purple,  or  a 
piece  of  coarse  material  with  embroidery  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  an  incongruous  combination  of  repulsive  ele- 
ments with  incomparable  beauty  of  form.  This  eclogue  in 
exquisite  prose  is  not  only  distasteful  because  of  incest  com- 
mitted by  Perucho  and  Manolita,  but  the  author,  evidently 
carried  too  far  by  the  momentum  that  she  had  acquired  in 
her  naturalistic  fancy,  imparts  touches  of  a  repulsive  nature 
that  are  objectionable  and  unnatural,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  adolescent  girl,  though  seized  with  paroxysmal 
horror  on  learning  that  Perucho  is  her  brother,  yet  is  repre- 
sented as  sighing  still  for  the  object  of  her  reprehensible 
love.^^  "It  is  an  exquisite  and  disquieting  idyl  in  w^hich  one 
breathes  the  intoxicating  perfumes  of  springtime."''^ 

Mother  Nature  is  a  glorification  of  nature  in  its  outward 
and  visible  forms,  and  of  the  primitive  and  natural  instincts 
in  man  as  well.-'' 

In  both  these  novels  naturalism  flourishes  in  technique 
and  methods  of  procedure,  and  there  is  an  exuberant 
pantheism  or  deification  of  nature,  so  that  its  forces  assume 
demonic,  fatal  power  and  influence  over  human  conduct. 
This  deification,  as  it  were,  of  nature  is  of  course  one  of 
the  cardinal  features  of  determinism  in  naturalistic  fiction 
of  that  day,  and  it  was  conducive  to  lavish  descriptions  of 


i^Cf.  Blanco  Garcia,  op.  cit.,  pp.  542-3. 

iBaB.  de  Tannenberg,  L'Espagne  Litteraire,  Paris,  1903,  p.  306. 

20Cf.  Gonzalez-Bianco,  op.  cit.,  p.  474. 
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vegetation  and  foliage  as  visualized  in  magnificent  por- 
trayals in  Mot  he)'  Nature. 

Doiia  Emilia  had  vigorously  protested  against  Zola's  ex- 
tremes and  coarseness,  against  his  deterministic  philoso- 
phical principle  of  deriving  man's  conduct  solely  from  out- 
ward and  physical  impulses,  and  now,  behold!  through  fol- 
lowing his  footsteps  in  part  only  she  herself  had  reached 
the  abysmal  depths  of  determinism  in  Mother  Nature,  the 
conclusion  of  which  recalls  the  operation  of  fate  in  old 
Greek  myth  and  legend,  in  which  the  incestuous  relations 
of  son  and  mother  (Oedipus)  and  of  father  and  daughter 
(Myrra)  are  the  result  of  inexorable  fate.-' 

Insolacion  (Sunstroke,  1889)  is  one  of  the  brightest  and 
airiest  of  Pardo  Bazan's  stories ;  graceful  and  swift  in  style, 
wholly  free  from  morbidity  and  gloom,  it  is  a  book  for  a 
rainy  day,  and  will  bring  cheer  to  a  saddened  spirit.  It 
marks  a  temporary  break  with  the  previous  morbid  trend 
and  indicates  that  gloomy  determinism  is  losing  its  charm 
for  the  author. 

The  young  widow  from  Galicia  is  courted  in  Madrid  by  a 
dashing  bachelor  from  Andalusia.  They  enter  into  a  gay 
flirtation  that  grows  risque  and  ends  in  what  may  prove  to 
be  a  lasting  bond. 

Some  rather  entertaining  discussions  of  the  attitude  of 
society  toward  the  woman  who  transgresses  the  limits  set 
by  propriety  are  interspersed. 

Morrina  (Homesickness,  1889)  is  of  a  morbid  turn 
and  depicts  the  love  of  a  student  in  Madrid  for  his  mother's 
Galician  maid.  The  youth  and  the  servant  succumb  to 
nature's  impulse,  and  the  girl  commits  suicide  in  a  fit  of 
loneliness  and  homesickness  after  the  young  man  has  de- 
parted for  the  summer  season  in  Galicia.  This  is  a  se- 
riously naturalistic  story,  quite  in  keeping  with  naturalistic 
trend  as  formerly  observed.  Faithful  observation  of  the 
verities  is  maintained,  determinism  is  in  control,  heredity 
and  environment  enact  their  part,  and  the  unhappy  pair 
cannot  resist  the  impulse  of  milieu  and  temperament. 


-'*Cf.  Blanco  Garcia,  op.  cit.,  p.  543;   Gonzalez-Bianco,  op.   cit.,  pp. 
479-80. 
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Morrina  marks  the  close  of  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan's  series 
of  novels  that  follow  a  general  trend  toward  naturalistic 
determinism.  Henceforth  we  see  a  change  in  her  direction, 
which  carries  her  farther  away  from  the  naturalistic  view 
that  "human  action  is  not  free  but  determined  by  motives 
regarded  as  external  forces  acting  on  the  will."  Hence- 
forth the  author  emphasizes  ideal  and  spiritual  forces  in 
life;  conscience  and  will-power  assume  control  in  human 
conduct ;  the  beautiful  and  noble  aspects  of  human  aspira- 
tions and  activity  are  kept  in  view;  and  man  is  no  longer 
under  the  exclusive  domination  of  environment  and  hered- 
ity. This  does  not  mean  that  Doila  Emilia  has  abandoned 
her  aesthetic  creed ;  she  mierely  liberates  it  from  a  narrower 
interpretation  and  practice :  she  changes  its  direction  to- 
ward things  that  are  usually  regarded  as  finer,  nobler,  more 
spiritual — nay,  even  mystic. 

Una  cristiana  (A  Christian  Woman,  1890)  is  of  lofty 
range,  a  wonderfully  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  noble 
character  and  conduct  of  a  young  Christian  woman,  Carmiha 
Aldao,  who  marries  a  rich  man,  old  enough  to  be  her  father, 
repugnant  to  her  in  addition  after  she  meets  his  nephew, 
Salustio,  whom  she  really  comes  to  love.  She  is  persuaded 
by  Padre  Moreno,  a  splendid  but  ascetic  Franciscan  friar, 
to  marry  the  repellent  uncle  Philip  and  to  live  with  him  in 
faithful  observance  of  her  vows. 

This  is  one  of  the  writer's  best  novels.  Nowhere  does 
she  show  more  profound  and  sympathetic  comprehension  of 
human  character.  No  one  can  forget  these  sketches,  even 
of  minor  personages,  the  realistic,  naturalistic  bits  of  life  in 
Madrid  and  in  Galicia;  Salustio's  visit  and  his  experiences 
during  the  wedding  party  at  the  bride's  country  estate  in 
Galicia,  his  suffering  on  seeing  this  woman  whom  he  loves 
given  in  marriage  to  his  disgusting  uncle,  the  bits  of  Gali- 
cian  landscape — a  book  not  easily  forgotten. 

The  author  has  seemingly  found  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  divorce  evil  and  of  unhappy  marriages  in  general : 
in  the  performance  of  Christian  marital  duty,  all  obstacles 
to  love  and  harmony,  however  great,  are  swept  away.  No 
doubt  a  true. solution,  but  women  rarely  attain  the  moral 
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grandeur  displayed  by  Carmifia  Aldao!  Or — are  there 
many? 

Blanco  Garcia  speaks  of  the  silent  disdain  and  the  incur- 
able near-sightedness  of  critics  who  could  not  analyze  or 
comprehend  the  radiant  moral  beauty  of  the  two  personages 
who  share  the  reader's  interest  in  the  psychological  studies 
embodied  in  the  two  novels,  Una  cristiana  and  its  sequel,  La 
prueba.  To  be  sure,  the  writer  undertook  difficult  feats  in 
these  books,  and  there  were,  no  doubt,  critics  who  could  not 
appreciate  justly  her  effort  to  idealize  the  F'ranciscan  friar, 
clothing  his  profound,  sincere  and  kindly  virtue  in  a  coarse 
exterior;  the  effort  to  study  with  lingering  care  the  char- 
acter of  a  woman  whose  heroic  temperament,  fortitied  by 
grace  and  by  wise  priestly  counsel,  impels  her  to  contract 
marriage  with  a  man  much  older  than  she,  physically  and 
morally  distasteful  to  her,  and  to  resist  subsequently  a  secret 
passion  inspired  by  her  husband's  nephew,  and  to  become 
the  solicitous  nurse  of  a  husband  who  is  the  victim  of  a 
loathsome  leprous  disease;  the  effort  to  draw  from  contact 
with  physical  wretchedness  the  soothing  balm  of  affection  in 
which  instinctive  aversion  is  overcome;  to  produce  artistic 
creations  like  Father  Moreno  and  Carmifia  Aldao  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  data  of  actual  life  and  with  the  laws 
of  verisimilitude — all  these  things  seem,  he  says,  ascetic 
madness  to  hardened  intellects  in  whose  narrow  range  of 
vision  no  grand  and  lofty  ideals  are  kept  in  view.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  exaggerated  heroism  or  asceticism  of  Carmifia 
Aldao,  in  spite  of  the  indistinct  outlines  of  some  secondary 
figures,  Uria  cristiana  and  La  prueba  reveal  clearly  the  su- 
periority of  genius,  of  inventiveness,  of  creative  faculties,  of 
the  rich  intellectual  heritage  on  the  part  of  the  illustrious 
lady,  as  compared  with  the  idols  of  clay  before  which  incense 
had  previously  been  burned  by  her. 

She  was  now  able  to  master  with  greater  ease  and  seren- 
ity aesthetic  difficulties  that  had  formerly  endangered  her 
efforts  to  break  with  or  modify  some  of  the  accepted  prin- 
ciples and  restraints  of  the  naturalistic  school.  Some  critics 
thought  that  she  should  have  been  more  scrupulous  or 
particular  in  the  choice  of  her  material;  others  felt  that 
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anomalous  incidents  in  life,  and  cases  drawn  from  the  realm 
of  pathology  and  medical  law,  were  unworthy  of  her  magic 
pen.-^ 

A  strongly  marked  spiritual  element  enters  into  these  two 
works.  Without  renouncing  naturalistic  details  that  stand 
out  admirably  in  the  visits  of  the  uncle  Don  Felipe  and  his 
nephew  Salustio  made  to  girls  of  the  demi-monde,  Belen 
and  Cinta,  there  are  almost  overwhelming  currents  of  mysti- 
cism and  of  celestial  life  in  these  two  enchanting  novels. 
Spiritualism  is  discreetly  insinuated  or  instilled  in  these 
books,  and  at  the  same  time  femininism  is  resplendent  in 
their  pages ;  touches  characteristic  only  of  a  woman  writer 
are  described:  the  figure  of  Salustio  could  only  have 
been  created  by  a  woman.-'  Carmiha  Aldao,  the  heroine, 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  characters  in  the  author's 
whole  gallery;  if  any  fault  can  be  found  in  her,  it  is  an 
excess  of  self-control  and  self-denial  in  her  loyalty  to  her 
leprous  and  disgusting  husband  of  Jewish  extraction,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  loves  in  reality  his  young 
nephew  Salustio.  Few  women  could  rise,  however,  to  so 
stupendous  heights  of  moral  heroism.  The  reader  stands 
aghast  at  her  kissing  the  leprous  and  disfigured  lips  of  her 
dying  husband  in  the  closing  scene.  Carmifia  Aldao  seems 
to  have  momentarily  passed  over  into  the  realm  of  patholog- 
ical mysticism,  or  mystic  hysteria. 

Here  we  see  the  first  marked  fruit  of  our  authors'  study 
of  abnormal  psychology  in  woman,  a  prominent  factor  in 
succeeding  works. 

La  piedra  angular  (The  Corner  Stone,  1891)  is  again 
one  of  her  most  naturalistic,  unpleasant  and  inartistic 
stories,  based  on  a  study  of  criminology,  about  an  execu- 
tioner who  is  driven  by  his  disgraceful  profession  to  suicide. 
Capital  punishment  as  the  corner  stone  of  society  is  assailed 
by  Dr.  Moragas,  a  leading  character,  an  enthusiastic  idealist. 

Doiia  Milagros  (1894)  is  a  charming  tale  of  domestic  life 
recounted  by  a  noble-hearted  but  rather  unpractical  elderly 


--Cf.  Blanco  Garcia,  op.  cit.,  pp.  543-44. 
^^Cf.  Gonzalez-Bianco,  op.  cit.,  p.  493. 
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married  man,  Don  Benicio  Neira,  who  reviews  his  difficul- 
ties and  trials  in  rearing  and  supporting  a  dozen  children, 
all  girls  but  one,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  that 
arise.  A  number  of  characters  play  their  part,  particularly 
a  friend  of  the  family,  Doiia  Milagros,  one  of  the  most 
individual  and  humorous  of  Pardo  Bazan's  creations. 

The  author  reveals  profound  understanding  of  the  capri- 
cious manifestations  of  pronounced  hysterical  abnormality 
in  young  women,  as  in  the  case  of  Argos,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters, whose  mystic  and  other  extravagances  are  disclosed. 

In  this  and  later  novels  hysteria  in  its  incalculable  influ- 
ences and  expressions  furnishes  the  writer  with  one  of  her 
most  fruitful  motifs. 

Las  memorias  de  un  solteron  (The  Memoirs  of  an  Old 
Bachelor,  1896)  continues  the  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
Neira  and  his  numerous  daughters,  but  now  they  are  told  by 
a  bachelor  friend,  Mauro  Pareja,  who  finally  marries  the 
finest  of  the  daughters,  Feita,  and  rescues  the  others  from 
destruction. 

One  of  Pardo  Bazan's  objects  in  writing  these  two  excel- 
lent books  was  to  break  a  lance  in  favor  of  training  poor 
young  women  of  the  better  class  for  honest  self-support,  for 
the  semi-emancipation  of  Spanish  women.  The  moral  and 
financial  ruin  that  overhung  these  poor  young  women  is 
entertainingly  revealed. 

Along  with  other  things,  these  novels  emphasize  tihe 
fateful  attraction  that  men  and  women  have  had  for  each 
other  since  the  day  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In  Las  memorias  de 
un  solteron  we  see  that  even  a  selfish  old  bachelor  and  a 
defiant  and  ambitious  girl  are  unable  to  withstand  its  force. 
So  it  is  that  these  stories  have  the  general  title  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  they  show  the  general  inevitability  of  love — an  old,  old 
theme,  but  ever  new  it  seems.  Such  meager  details  give 
a  poor  idea  of  the  wealth  of  thought,  of  characterization  and 
of  incidents  contained  in  these  delightful  books.  Doiia 
Emilia  is  in  her  most  attractive  vein.  Unfortunate  it  is 
that  she  did  not  produce  a  much  longer  series  in  this  pleas- 
antly realistic  and  regional  genre,  with  attractive  pictures 
of  Marineda  and  its  life. 
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El  tesoro  de  Gaston  (Gaston's  Treasure,  1897)  is  rather 
too  slight,  too  fantastic  and  improbable  in  its  plot  to  justify 
the  inclination  on  Juan  Valera's  part  (Ecos  argentinos, 
Madrid,  1901,  pp.  255-8)  to  award  a  warrant  of  posthumous 
fame  to  the  little  novel ;  and  one  can  hardly  agree  with  him 
now  in  saying  that  "it  is  one  of  her  best  works,"  despite  the 
"facility,  grace  and  impetuous  lightness  of  her  style"  and 
the  "unpremeditated  spontaneity  and  naturalness  of  what 
she  writes."  But  the  little  work  has  captivating  charm. 
"The  picture  of  Gaston,  the  prodigal  and  financially  ruined 
hero,  and  of  his  old  aunt,  the  Comendadora,  his  visit  and 
talk  with  her,  are  the  work  of  a  master  hand."  One  is  im- 
pressed by  the  naturalness  of  the  dialogue  and  the  clearness 
with  which  reality  is  combined  with  what  is  mysterious 
so  as  to  impart  a  "fantastic  irradiance  and  sheen."  One's 
interest  follows  Gaston's  journey  to  his  old  ruined  castle  in 
Galicia  in  his  search  for  the  buried  Moorish  treasure  of 
which  his  aunt  had  spoken,  his  amusing  experiences  with 
the  neighbors  and  especially  with  the  attractive  widow, 
Antonia,  whom  he  marries — all  is  "full  of  poetry,  fresh- 
ness, grace."  Excellent  subsidiary  characters  play  their 
part  too  in  this  humorous  Galician  idyl.-*  The  work  is 
breezy,  bright,  and  pleasantly  romantic.  Pardo  Bazan  is 
farther  away  from  gloomy  naturalism  than  in  any  previous 
work,  excepting  Insolacion. 

In  El  saludo  de  las  hrujas  (The  Sorceresses'  Greeting, 
1898)  Doiia  Emilia  reaches  in  fancy's  flight  a  point  farthest 
remote  from  sordid  naturalism.  She  roams  at  will  for  a 
while  in  the  realm  of  pure  delight,  making  her  hero  the 
heir  apparent  to  a  Dacian  kingdom,  and  her  heroine,  his 
mistress,  an  artist's  ward  in  Paris.  The  scene  is  in  Paris 
and  later  in  the  Villa  Ercolani  on  the  Blue  Coast  near 
Monte  Carlo,  where  the  prince  is  murdered  in  the  end  by 
a  minion  of  the  opposing  political  faction  in  Dacia.  The 
author  has  now  the  opportunity  to  display  cosmopolitan  and 
artistic  experience,   to  show  considerable  familarity  with 


-*Cf.  Introduction  to  the  edition  of  El  tesoro  de  Gaston  by  Elizabeth 
McGuire,  H.  Holt,  N.  Y.,  1922. 
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political  intrigue,  and  with  the  dangers  that  overhang  the 
head  that  wears  a  crown. 

The  book  is  an  entertaining  and  a  pleasant  one;  but, 
despite  the  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  and  the  sympathetic  comprehension  of  noble  human 
conduct,  the  stofy  just  misses  the  mark;  the  heroine  is  too 
unselfish,  and  the  prince  fails  to  appreciate  his  treasure 
in  her ;  in  other  words,  she  is  too  good  and  he  is  not  worthy 
of  her.  The  domain  in  which  they  dwell,  moreover,  is  fairy- 
land rather  than  our  world. 

Blasco  Ibaiiez's  Los  enemigos  de  la  mujer  (1918)  is  vastly 
more  fantastic,  but  it  may  have  derived  some  of  its  material 
and  spirit  from  this  work. 

La  quimera  (The  Chimera)  was  published  in  1905.  It 
embodies  the  results  of  a  life-long  study  of  psychology  (that 
is  to  say  of  character),  of  art,  of  religion,  nay,  of  life  itself. 
It  sums  up  the  author's  experience  in  life,  in  art  and  in 
faith ;  it  expresses  her  aesthetic  and  her  religious  creeds. 

But  the  book  is  constructed  on  and  around  a  central 
theme,  that  of  man's  struggle,  often  fruitless  and  destruc- 
tive, to  realize  a  fond  illusion — his  chimera,  which  may 
prove  as  deadly  to  him  as  the  fiery,  flaming  breath  of  the 
Chimera,  the  monster  of  Greek  mythology.  Three  illustra- 
tions of  the  vain  quest  confront  us  in  the  work.  First  and 
foremost,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  a  young  Galician  artist, 
Silvio  Lago,  to  attain  his  artistic  ideals  and  become  one  of 
the  world's  great  painters.  He  wears  out  his  fragile  frame 
in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  artistic  perfection,  and  he  dies,  a 
victim  of  consumption,  the  result  of  privation  in  early 
years,  but  not  before  he  is  converted  to  idealism  in  art  and 
in  religion.  And  then  the  disappointment  and  disillusion  of 
two  young  women  who  come  to  love  him  dearly.  The  one 
is  a  rich  and  noble  young  widow  of  great  refinement  and 
culture,  Clara  Ayamonte,  whose  exalted  ideal  of  pure  and 
unselfish  devotion  is  shattered  rudely  by  the  artist.  She 
finally  seeks  solace  in  a  convent.  She  is  followed  by  Espina 
Porcel,  a  dashing,  arrogant,  capricious  adventuress  who 
loves  him  too,  in  her  strange  way ;  she  is  driven  to  the  use 
of  morphine  and  to  early  death  by  her  insatiable  and  in- 
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vincible  desire  to  live  in  a  superior  atmosphere  of  exaltation, 
both  aesthetic  and  sublime. 

Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  made  a  place  in  this  book  for  many 
of  her  best  thoughts,  the  result  of  her  life-long  study  of 
art  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  manifold  manifestations 
of  the  supersensitive  and  aspiring  spirit  that  clashes  with 
the  hard  and  cruel  facts  of  life  and  suffers  disillusion  and 
defeat.  Art,  psychology,  and  religion,  then,  are  the  studies 
upon  which  this  book  is  based,  in  keeping  with  the  author's 
aesthetic  doctrine  that  a  novel  should  be  based  on  study. 

The  Chimera  embodies  many  a  picture  of  life  in  Madrid 
and  Paris  am.ong  fashionable  and  aristocratic  patrons  and 
devotees  of  art,  among  artists  and  students  of  art  as  well, 
with  whom  long  years  of  association  had  made  the  author 
perfectly  familiar. 

The  book  is  a  rich  repository  of  the  writer's  reflections 
extending  over  many  decades,  on  the  artistic  career  and  its 
problems,  on  the  artistic  temperament  and  its  capricious 
as  well  as  generous  reactions,  on  the  conduct,  noble  and 
ignoble,  of  patrons  of  art. 

Subsidiary  characters  drawn  from  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  of  music  and  from  the  proletariat  enable  the 
writer  to  disclose  wide  vistas  in  the  province  of  psychology, 
normal  and  abnormal,  seen  through  scientific  as  well  as 
through  artistic  eyes.  For  its  w^ealth  of  thought  alone  the 
book  deserves  an  article,  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
fine  delineation  of  character  or  the  technique  of  story- 
telling here  displayed. 

As  for  technique,  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the 
pleasing  combination  and  the  variety  presented  in  auto- 
biographical memoirs,  correspondence,  and  the  ordinary 
method  of  narration  from  the  author's  omniscient  point  of 
view,  in  the  third  person. 

Naturalistic  pictures  and  delineations  succeed  one  an- 
other, leaving  the  reader  to  supply  in  his  imagination  gaps, 
long  or  short,  whose  content  is  often  omitted  or  merely  sug- 
gested in  rapid  allusions.  Masterful  swiftness  in  dialogue, 
in  narration  and  in  transitions  is  everywhere  a  character- 
istic feature.     Pardo  Bazan  was  as  gifted  in  knowing  what 
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to  omit  as  she  was  vigorous  in  presenting  the  essentials. 
She  carried  the  art  of  suppression  and  of  omission  to  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  any  other  Spanish  novel- 
ist. And  thus  it  is  that  the  reader  is  spared  a  vast  amount 
of  triviality;  there  are  few  lines  in  La  quimera  that  could 
be  excised  without  a  loss.  Pereda  may  be  more  concise, 
nay,  even  deeper  at  times,  but  his  writing  does  not  convey 
the  impression  of  marvelous  swiftness  so  peculiar  to  Pardo 
Bazan.  The  reader  has  to  be  alert,  it  is  true,  but  he  is 
gratified  at  the  great  saving  in  time,  and  at  being  made 
to  share,  as  it  were,  in  creative  work. 

Vigrous  indeed  is  the  portrayal  of  the  physical  and 
psychic  process  that  ends  in  the  conversion  of  the  worldly, 
ambitious,  artistic  spirit,  turning  him  away  from  the  dream 
of  glory  and  self-aggrandizement  to  the  humility  and  sub- 
missiveness  of  a  dying  Christian.  The  story  grips  and 
moves  us,  and  brings  us  face  to  face  with  death  that  comes 
to  all.  A  wonderful  setting  for  the  closing  regional  scenes 
is  furnished  in  the  lovely  surroundings  of  the  Galician 
castle  by  the  sea ;  and  the  varying  moods  of  season,  sky  and 
landscape  are  brought  in  perfect  harmony,  or  contrast,  with 
the  suffering  soul  that  hovers  on  the  brink.  Regional  the 
story  is  in  its  beginning  and  regional  in  its  conclusion  in 
Galicia.  And  so  it  is  that  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  is  able  to 
pay  tribute  to  her  much-loved  homeland  in  all  its  native 
beauty,  with  its  mountains  and  meadows  of  green,  its 
rivers,  its  inlets,  and  its  sea.  Heimatkunst,  as  the  Germans 
call  regional  art,  is  made  to  play  its  part,  then,  and  variety  is 
deftly  provided  in  the  changing  scenes  of  country  and  of 
city  life,  of  cosmopolitan  and  artistic  atmosphere,  and  of 
charming  rural  pictures  of  Galicia  by  the  sea. 

The  author  has  found  in  the  arrangement  of  this  novel  a 
repository  for  much  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience gathered  in  her  long  and  brilliant  life.  It  is  a  treas- 
ury of  golden  thought ;  and  it  casts  illuminating  flashes  of 
light  where  often  all  is  dark.  But  more  than  a  repository 
for  opinions  on  art,  refined  by  years  of  reflection  and  study ; 
more  than  a  careful  study  of  character  and  of  social  circles 
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with  fashionable  and  artistic  bent;  more  than  a  Bildungs- 
und  KUiistlerroman,  as  the  Germans  may  call  a  novel  in 
which  the  problems  of  education  and  of  art  in  a  fuller  sense 
are  treated ;  more  than  merely  a  vision  of  the  world  through 
the  writer's  eyes;  it  also  embodies  her  confession  of  faith, 
in  the  matter  of  religion  as  well  as  of  art,  and  shows  her 
true  to  her  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  over  the  whole  work  there  hovers 
a  grand  and  noble  spirit,  full  of  heart  and  soul,  full  of  love 
and  tenderness  for  suffering  and  erring  humanity.  It  is 
this  broad  and  sympathetic  spirit  that  lends  the  greatest 
charm. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  visit  made  by  Silvio  to  art 
galleries  in  Belgium  and  in  Holland,  for  in  the  letters  that 
he  writes  he  records  impressions  that  are  fraught  with 
meaning. 

We  are  to  witness  his  gradual  conversion  from  his  primi- 
tive love  of  crude  realism  to  that  of  romantic  idealism  or 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  to  full  appreciation  of  all  that  an  artist 
may  put  of  his  own  soul  into  his  work.  This  is  symbolic  in 
part  of  the  development  of  Doiia  Emilia's  own  attitude 
toward  naturalism.  But  whereas  Silvio  experiences  a  com- 
plete conversion  from  naturalism  to  Pre-Raphaelitism, 
Pardo  Bazan  seems  to  have  made  of  her  art  a  sort  of 
amalgam  of  naturalism  and  idealism,  observing  the  truth 
in  both,  combining  the  best  things  in  both,  with  marked 
leaning  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other,  as  her 
mood  and  variety  may  demand,  satisfying  the  alternate 
longing  of  the  human  soul  for  truth  and  poetry. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review  the  stages  traversed  by 
Silvio  in  his  artistic  if  not  spiritual  regeneration  under  the 
guidance  of  his  friend  Limsoe,  but  consideration  of  it  must 
be  limited  here  to  a  few  of  the  principles  and  truths  in  art 
that  he  comes  to  appreciate  He  now  sees  that  art  may  be 
elevated  and  poetic,  that  it  may  eschew  petty,  outrageous, 
and  impure  things,  that  an  artist  may  have  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  his  art,  that  it  may  be  a  fervid  cult,  even  of  the 
beauty  of  mysticism,  that  one  may  paint  in  a  tender,  saintly 
manner,  that  art  may  be  saintly  and  elegant  at  once.     Proof 
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of  corruption  in  the  art  that  follows  Raphael  and  Rubens  is 
seen  in  Dutch  paintings  that  present  coarse  and  clownish 
people,  men  dissecting  a  corpse,  or  vomiting  wine. 

Limsoe's  final  charge  to  Silvio  contains  these  w^ords : 
"Remember  that  beauty  is  the  depth  and  the  refinement  of 
feeling,  and  that  the  flower  of  beauty  is  .  .  .  ecstasy.  Do 
not  debase  your  brush,  do  not  besmirch  your  thought;  be 
chaste,  be  simple,  turn  to  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  century 
artists ;  and  if  you  wish  to  be  free,  come  and  live  here  with 
Memling  and  Van  Eyck,  keeping  your  dignity,  flying  from 
art  and  renouncing  it  if  it  is  to  serve  in  reproducing  sensa- 
tions common  to  man  and  to  the  hog." 

It  seems  unquestionable  that  the  author  has  embodied 
much  of  her  own  experience  with  naturalism  in  literary 
art  in  the  process  of  conversion  that  goes  on  in  Silvio's  heart 
in  his  conversion  from  naturalism  in  painting  to  Pre- 
Raphaelitism.  Not  that  it  is  all  to  be  taken  literally. 
Goethe  once  remarked  to  Eckermann  that  everything  that 
he  had  put  in  his  novel  Die  Wahlverivandtschaften  (Elective 
Affinities)  had  been  experienced  by  him,  but  nothing  ex- 
actly as  it  had  been  experienced  by  him  (Conversations  with 
Eckermann,  Feb.  17,  1830)  ;  so  I  think  we  may  assume  that 
much  truth,  but  not  all  the  truth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Silvio's  aesthetic  notions  as  representing  her  own. 
I  think  that  Pardo  Bazan  was  more  or  less  consistent  all 
her  life  long  in  her  love  for  amplified  naturalism  as  she 
interpreted  it,  but  that  she  was  no  less  a  devotee  of  things 
spiritual,  elevated,  ideal  and  divine,  that  she  recognized  the 
true  realm  and  importance  of  things  ideal  in  our  existence ; 
in  a  word,  that  the  world  of  dreams,  of  ideals,  of  aspirations, 
is  in  a  sense  as  natural  and  as  much  a  part  of  life,  as  real, 
as  the  so-called  world  of  actuality.  Passages  from  her  pro- 
logues demonstrate  that  she  was  convinced  at  an  early 
period  in  her  career  of  the  blindness  of  Zola  and  such  natur- 
alists as  he  to  the  beautiful  things  in  life,  to  the  lofty, 
spiritual  idealism  of  which  man  is  capable,  to  the  exquisite, 
nay,  even  ecstatic  emotions  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
heart,  to  religious  exaltation ;  and  she  condemned  explicitly 
Zola's  determinism,  obscenity  and  excesses. 
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All  her  life  long  Dona  Emilia  was  a  lover  of  truth,  not 
merely  qf  truth  as  presented  in  the  homely  and  seamy  sides 
of  earthly  existence,  in  its  sorrows  and  in  its  sufferings,  in 
its  drab  and  dreary  monotony,  in  its  hardships,  trials,  and 
disappointments,  in  its  disillusions  and  defeats,  even  in  its 
ugliest  features ;  but  she  strove  with  consistency  and  stead- 
fastness to  portray  with  equal  verity  all  the  loveliness  and 
beauty  that  we  see  and  that  we  dream,  the  glories  of  the 
physical  and  of  the  spiritual  world  as  well,  of  the  actual  and 
of  the  ideal.  The  beautiful  world  of  our  imagination  and  of 
spiritual  and  religious  aspirations  is  faithfully  revealed  by 
her,  and  so  she  gives  us  both  sides  of  the  picture  of  life,  and 
satisfies  the  longing  in  our  soul  for  something  more  than 
pessimistic  delineations  of  the  crudest  facts  about  us,  that 
are  found  sometimes  in  her  books. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  her  work  is  the  just  apprecia- 
tion that  she  shows  of  the  part  played  by  religion  in  man's 
life,  of  its  power  to  elevate,  even  to  reform,  to  comfort  and 
console  the  suffering  and  the  dying,  to  keep  one  from  the 
pitfalls  and  temptations  everywhere,  to  soften  and  subdue 
the  most  rebellious  and  the  fiercest  souls.  Pardo  Bazan  was 
all  through  her  life  a  communicant  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  She  was  faithful  in  her  adherence  to  enlightened 
religion ;  she  was  as  frank  in  her  acceptance  of  religious 
truth  as  she  was  open  to  the  facts  of  science  and  of  history. 
A  more  sincere  seeker  after  all  that  is  true  and  good,  a  more 
unprejudiced  and  honest  observer,  one  freer  from  all  bias 
and  inclination  to  distort,  or  one  more  genuinely  sympa- 
thetic in  dealing  with  man's  frailty,  is  hard  to  find.  Truly 
catholic  in  her  feeling  and  in  her  training,  in  the  whole 
acceptance  of  the  word,  she  understood  and  hence  she 
pardoned  the  frailty  of  man.  Her  sympathy  was  broad  and 
just  and  was  extended  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  mankind. 

Silvio  Lago's  conversion  is  not  merely  one  from  crude 
naturalism  to  the  ethereal  and  celestial  ideals  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  with  all  its  chivalry  and  romanticism;  but  it 
is  also  one  that  takes  him  finally  out  of  skepticism  and 
indifference,  out  of  material  longing  for  glory  and  for  fame, 
and  compels  him  in  the  end,  when  consumption  has  wrought 
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its  frightful  havoc  with  his  body  and  with  his  aspirations, 
to  seek  the  only  hope  and  comfort  that  remains  to  such  as  he, 
the  consolation  that  religion  alone  can  give  in  the  terrible 
hours  of  a  lingering  and  painful  death. 

This  book  reveals  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  author's 
aesthetic  and  religious  creeds,  and  so  it  has  a  value  that  is 
great ;  for  it  is  not  merely  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  large 
and  interesting  section  of  society ;  it  points  a  way  for  noble 
aspirations,  in  the  realm  of  art  as  well  as  in  the  realm  of 
faith.  In  La  quimera  Doiia  Emilia  draws  the  sum  of  her 
experience  in  art,  religion  and  in  life.  It  should  have  been 
her  swan-song;  it  is  fraught  with  meaning  from  the  first 
word  to  the  last.-^ 

Ill 

Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic 
throughout  her  life;  as  she  approached  the  end  of  her 
extended  pilgrimage  on  earth,  she  turned  her  thought  more 
and  more  to  things  spiritual  and  mystic,  and  she  recognized 
at  times  the  power  of  religion,  of  Christian  faith,  of  con- 
science and  of  free  will  to  lift  man  out  of  crushing  disasters 
and  to  overcome  the  force  of  evil  and  of  sin.  And  so  she 
presents  some  characters  that  are  redeemed  from  wicked- 
ness, seeking  and  finding  consolation  in  the  discharge  of 
Christian  duty,  received  into  the  arms  of  the  church  and 
comforted  in  the  hour  of  disaster  and  of  death.  Not  that 
this  element  was  ever  absent  from  her  books,  but  as  time 
advanced  and  as  she  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grave, 
she  gave  more  thought  to  it,  and  attached  more  importance 
to  the  eternal  problem  of  right  and  wrong,  to  religion,  to 
its  solution  as  she  saw  it  in  the  Christian  faith. 

Her  last  two  novels,  however  dear  they  may  have  been  to 
Dofia  Emilia's  heart,  or  whatever  wealth  of  thought  and 
experience  may  be  crystallized  therein,  are  inartistic  as 
novels,  learned  though  they  be.     Her  chief  personages  are 


-^The  discussion  of  La  quimera  is  taken  from  my  article  in  Hispania, 
IX,  No.  2  (March),  pp.  86-94,  by  permission  of  the  editor,  Professor 
Aurelio  M.  Espinosa. 
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no  longer  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  they  are  schematic, 
shadowy,  unnatural,  pathological.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a 
bit  of  psychological  abnormality  in  almost  every  character 
in  the  hour  of  terrific  trial  and  of  greatest  suffering.  Pardo 
Bazan's  later  novels  in  particular  show  that  she  has  studied 
deeply  abnormal  psychic  phenomena. 

In  La  sirena  negra  (1908)  the  charm  of  death  (the  black 
siren),  i.e.,  the  temptation  to  commit  suicide,  is  re^sted  by 
Caspar  de  Montenegro,  who  is  converted  to  Christian  humil- 
ity and  faith  after  the  frightful  consequences  of  his  own 
shocking  conduct  in  violating  an  English  governess — under 
great  provocation,  to  be  sure.  The  story  is  morbid,  patho- 
logical, highly  improbable.  Rape,  though  deftly  told,  is  an 
inartistic  motif,  and  too  much  is  asked  of  the  reader's 
credulity  in  many  a  detail. 

Pardo  Bazan  reconstructs  in  Dulce  dueno  (Sweet  Master, 
1911)  the  legend  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  of  her 
abandonment  of  earthly  splendor  to  become  the  mystic 
spouse  of  Christ,  and  of  her  martyrdom.  And  then  a 
counterpart  is  set  over  against  this  in  the  somewhat  analo- 
gous experiences  of  her  modern  namesake,  Catalina  Mas- 
carenas.  This  romantic,  high-strung  and  somewhat  hys- 
terical young  woman  renounces  excessive  pride  and  worldli- 
ness  under  the  stress  <*i  crushing  sorrow,  and  in  her 
despair  she  seeks  comfort  and  consolation  in  an  extreme 
form  of  mysticism  and  self-abnegation.  An  interesting 
study  of  hysterical  mysticism  is  involved.  Doiia  Emilia 
so  narrates  the  story  as  to  indicate  that  the  exaggerated 
form  of  mysticism  in  this  case  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  patho- 
logical condition  superinduced  by  a  series  of  dreadful  dis- 
illusions and  tragic  suffering  through  the  loss  of  various 
lovers.  The  kaleidoscopic  adventures  of  this  shadowy 
character  suggest  similar  miraculous  experiences  of  even 
more  fleshless  and  unreal  personages  in  Blasco  Ibfiez's  Entre 
naranjos  and  Los  enemigos  de  la  mujer.  In  some  of  the 
works  by  these  two  novelists  a  similar  vein  crops  out. 

The  picture  of  Andalusians  in  Didce  duefio  may  serve  as 
an  antidote  for  sentimental  idealizations  such  as  abound,  for 
example,  in  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio  by  Palacio  Valdes. 
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Pardo  Bazan  acquired  the  ability  to  write  in  chaste  and 
beautiful  Spanish  when  it  pleased  her  so  to  do.  Early  in 
her  career,  in  a  prologue  to  La  dama  joven  (1884)  she  re- 
marked that  a  highly  ornamented  style,  instead  of  aiding 
the  reader  in  understanding  clearly  what  the  author  has 
to  say,  often  interposes  itself  like  a  silken  veil  or  a  golden 
mist,  and  fatigues  the  mind  of  the  reader  who  is  trying 
to  see  .what  the  rich  texture  half  conceals.  Beneath  the 
rhetorical  veil  of  silk  or  gold,  that  we  overestimate,  a 
greater,  a  higher  beauty  may  be  obscured,  may  be  invisible 
because  of  the  adornment  superimposed.  But  if  an  author 
goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  disdains  artistic  excellence 
of  form  and  falls  into  carelessnesses,  the  cultured  reader 
cannot  distinguish  between  his  style  and  that  of  journalists. 
She  reaches  the  conclusion  that  when  an  author  speaks  for 
him.self  it  is  well  for  him  to  be  elegant  and  eloquent,  perfect 
if  possible.  To  this  end  he  must  moisten  his  lips  frequently 
with  the  fragrant  old  wine  of  classic  Spanish  and  thus 
rejuvenate  and  strengthen  his  style;  but  when  he  makes 
his  characters  speak,  or  analyzes  the  function  of  their  brain 
and  translates  their  thoughts,  let  him  respect  the  form  in 
which  they  express  themselves  and  not  seek  to  improve 
on  nature. 

Pardo  Bazan  gained  wonderful  mastery  of  the  Spanish 
language,  and  she  broke  some  of  its  bonds  that  had  pre- 
viously proven  a  restraint.  She  learned  how  to  express 
"all  shades  of  suffering  and  all  the  joy  of  earthly  life." 
"Her  pen  was  the  most  winged  and  pliant  that  has  been 
wielded  by  woman  since  Santa  Teresa's  day."  "She  cul- 
tivated a  terse  style,  until  it  was  almost  perfect.  She  did 
not  lack  depth,  either;  and  she  knew  how  to  tell  a  story  as 
well  as  how  to  write."-'' 

The  critic  Clarin  observed  (in  Sermon  perdido,  p.  113) 
that  Doha  Emilia  followed  the  Goncourts,  her  favorites 
among  French  naturalistic  writers,  in  making  a  very  great 
use  of  color  (i.e.,  special  and  distinctive  qualities  of  style, 
ornate    or    picturesque    language,)    and   that    like    Claude 


-"Gonzalez-Bianco,  op.  cit.,  pp.  484-5. 
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Lorrain  she  knew  how  to  accumulate  light  and  shade. 

Like  Flaubert  she  had  a  greater  concern  for  style,  and 
through  earnest  endeavor  she  attained  almost  unsurpassed 
excellence  both  in  language  and  in  style. 

Although  the  Goncourts  were  anxious  above  all  things 
to  impart  to  their  style  a  magic  charm,  they  were  never- 
theless able  to  look  deep  into  the  human  soul.  Emilia  Pardo 
Bazan  in  a  similar  manner  was  able  not  only  to  write 
beautifully,  but  she  could  also  sound  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart.  She  did  not  go  to  so  great  extremes  in 
style  as  the  Goncourts :  she  was  discreet  in  the  use  of  archa- 
isms, in  renovating  old  expressions ;  she  never  violated  what 
was  held  as  sacred  in  grammar  or  rhetoric,  and  her  diction 
grew  more  modern  as  time  advanced. 

In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  her  style  and  her  ability 
to  see  to  the  depths  of  the  human  soul,  she  could  also 
observe  the  external  world  around  her  and  transfer  to 
paper  visions,  both  luminous  and  clear.  Those  writers  who 
love  the  refinements  of  style,  and  who,  like  Gautier,  observe 
the  external  world,  do  not  always  display  such  aptitude  for 
the  study  of  character.  On  the  other  hand,  "interiorists" 
like  Stendhal  who  like  to  gaze  upon  the  inner  world  of  the 
soul  are  not  so  inclined  to  give  their  impressions  of  land- 
scape; and  they  sometimes  decline  to  depict  the  environ- 
ment of  persons  whom  they  study.  Now  Pardo  Bazan 
amalgamated  her  two  visions,  that  of  the  inner  and  that 
of  the  outer  world,  that  of  the  invisible,  impalpable  world 
and  that  of  the  visible,  tangible  world.  Although  she  did 
not  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  observation  of  the  material 
world  around  her,  yet  she  took  pleasure  in  peering  some- 
times into  its  darkest  corners,  and  although  she  was  not 
merely  a  psychologist  yet  she  could  sound  the  very  depths, 
and  this  she  did  with  a  certainty  unsurpassed.-"  To  put 
all  this  in  briefest  terms  she  distinguished  herself  as  a 
stylist,  as  a  story  teller,  as  a  student  of  character  and  as  an 
observer  and  depicter  of  the  material  and  visible  world. 


-^Cf,  Gonzalez-Bianco,  op.  cit.,  pp.  486-8. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  Dona  Emilia  ever  abandoned  or 
essentially  changed  her  theory  of  the  art  of  writing  novels, 
but  she  came  to  apply  it  more  extensively,  in  a  different  field. 
Her  aim  had  always  been  to  see  the  whole  of  life,  not  just 
one  side. 

Usually,  it  may  be  said,  "her  most  lasting  successes  were 
achieved,  not  when  she  wandered  far  afield,  to  Biarritz, 
Vichy  and  Paris,  in  careful  observation,  but  when  she 
wrote  with  love  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
people  of  Galicia." 

Her  activity  extended  over  a  wide  range  indeed :  literary 
criticism,  essays,  books  on  travel,  lectures,  plays,  poetry, 
biography,  folk-lore,  short  stories  and  novels.  In  all  of 
these  she  excelled  at  times  in  a  literary  activity  continued 
over  half  a  century.  Some  critics  regret  that  she  did  not 
concentrate  more  on  Galician  novels  and  stories,  and  they 
think  that  "her  fame  would  have  been  greater  if  she  had 
been  content  to  apply  the  realistic  method  ...  to  the  un- 
worked  field  of  the  native  province"  (Northup) .  In  a  host 
of  short  stories  dealing  with  her  native  La  Corurla  and 
Galicia  (Cuentos  de  Marineda,  Cuentos  nuevos,  Cuentos 
regionales)  and  in  novels,  wholly  or  in  part  concerned  with 
Galicia  (La  Trihuna,  Pascual  Lopez,  La  piedra  angular, 
Memorias  de  un  solteron,  Morrina,  Los  Pazos  de  Ulloa,  La 
madre  naturaleza,  El  tesoro  de  Gaston,  La  quimera)  and  in 
essays  (De  mi  tierra)  treating  of  Galician  literature  and 
scenes,  it  is  clear  that  Doiia  Emilia  has  done  much  of  her 
best  work  in  "regional  art,"  in  the  depiction  of  her  much 
loved  Galicia  and  La  Coruiia.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that 
her  ripest  and  richest  work.  La  quimera,  combines  regional, 
national  and  cosmopolitan  material.  She  was  planning  a 
study  of  Hernan  Cortes  and  one  on  Shakespeare  when 
death  snatched  the  pen  from  her  energetic  hand,  one  week 
after  the  appearance  of  her  article  on  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore.-^ 


-^'Cf.  A.  F.  G.  Bell,  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature,  N.  Y.,  Alfred 
Knopf,  1925,  p.  61f. 
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Unquestionably  this  wonderful  woman  was  fond  of  novel- 
ties and  fads,  and  a  great  deal  that  she  produced  is  hurried, 
ephemeral,  inartistic ;  but  she  is  the  greatest  woman  novel- 
ist of  her  country,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  literary 
figures.  In  the  firmament  of  Spain's  immortals  her  star 
is  bright.-^ 


29Some  suggestions  have  been  drawn  from  A.  Andrade  Coello, 
La  condesa  E.  Pardo  Bazdn,  Ensayo,  Quito,  1922,  and  in  Cuba  con- 
tempordnea  (1922)  XXXIX,  137-159;  J.  Fernandez  Lujan,  Pardo 
Bazdn,  Valera  y  Pereda  (estudio  critico),  Barcelona,  1889;  E.  Gomez 
de  Baquero  (Andrenio),  Novelas  y  novelistas,  Madrid,  1918;  A.  Gon- 
zalez-Bianco, E.  Pardo  Bazdn  in  La  Lectura  (1908,  I,  20-29,  155-166, 
414-421;  J.  Leon  Pagano,  Al  traves  de  la  Espana  literaria,  Barcelona, 
1904,  pp.  116-127;  G.  Martinez  Sierra,  La  feminidad  de  E.  Pardo 
Bazdn,  in  Nuestro  tiempo  (1905),  V-',  317-324;  B.  de  Tannenberg, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  299-316;  F.  Vezinet,  Les  niaitres  du  roman  espagnol 
contemporain,  Paris,  1907;  the  article  on  Pardo  Bazan  in  the 
Encilopedia  universal  ihistrada  eiiropeo-aynericana,  Espasa,  Barce- 
lona, XLI,  1437-1442. 
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There  are  few  modern  Spanish  novelists  so  pleasing  to  the 
cultured  reader  in  general  as  Armando  Palacio  Valdes. 
There  are  discerning  critics  who  go  so  far  as  to  assign 
him  preeminence  among  later  writers  of  Spanish  fiction. 
Charming  in  truth,  kindly  in  spirit,  sympathetic,  pleasantly 
humorous  and  gently  ironical,  he  gives  the  impression  of 
depicting  real,  contemporary  Spanish  life  and  people  in 
easy,  unpretentious  style,  that  is  free  from  affectation,  yet 
marked  by  beauty  and  artistic  finish.  He  may  not  possess 
the  startling  brilliance  and  depth  displayed  by  Pereda  and 
Pardo  Bazan ;  he  may  not  be  so  widely  versed  in  psychology 
as  Perez  Galdos,  not  so  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  as  Valera, 
nor  so  informing  as  Blasco  Ibaiiez;  but  for  unaffected  art 
he  is  superior  to  them  all.  In  natural  ease  his  work  bears 
somewhat  closer  resemblance  to  that  of  Perez  Galdos. 

Though  never  currying  popular  favor,  Palacio  Valdes 
has  at  last  gained  full  recognition  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  books  have  been  translated  into  many  foreign 
tongues,  including  Swedish,  Czech  and  Russian.  Critics, 
whom  he  neglected  or  despised,  have  come  to  praise  him; 
he  was  not  long  in  being  honored  by  a  celeb^rated  and  enthu- 
siastic American,  William  Dean  Howells,  formerly  "dean 
of  American  novelists."^ 

Palacio  Valdes  studied  law  in  Madrid,  but  at  first  he 
was  more  particularly  drawn  toward,  philosophy  and  social 
science,  and  a  "playful  turn  of  fortune",  as  he  expressed  it, 
diverted  him  finally  into  the  novelist's  career.  But  he  has 
retained  fondness  through  life  for  philosophy  and  the 
science  of  society,  studies  that  have  left  deepening  traces 
in  the  pages  of  his  books,  particularly  in  one  of  the  latest, 
Los  anos  de  juventud  del  doctor  Angelico  (Dr.  Angelico's 
Early  Manhood),  and  more  especially  in  Los  papeles  del 
doctor  Angelico  (Dr.  Angelico's  Papers). 

iCf.  Harper's  Magazine,  April,  1886;  Criticism  and  Fiction,  Harper 
Bros.,  New  York,  1891,  pp.  58-72;  Loudon  Chronicle,  Aug.  10,  1894. 
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Among  salient  characteristics  that  impress  the  reader, 
stress  may  be  laid  at  once  on  his  warm  and  cordial  sym- 
pathy for  mankind  in  general,  a  feeling  that  is  sincere 
although  restrained ;  a  humorous  irony  that  comes  of  sound 
optimism,  always  within  the  bounds  of  excellent  taste,  en- 
abling him  to  look  with  forbearance  on  man's  caprices 
somewhat  as  an  indulgent  adult  observes  the  waywardness 
of  children.  This  delicate  irony  lends  great  charm  to  his 
work,  and  alleviates  the  tragedy  and  gloom  of  life.  An 
entertaining  variety  of  episodes  and  descriptions  are  artis- 
tically interlaced  and  interwoven  into  a  whole  that  has 
finished  unity  and  harmony,  all  of  it  clothed  in  language 
that  is  natural,  simple,  beautiful,  free  from  all  semblance 
of  pretense.-  But  the  life-like  characters  of  many  sorts 
that  move  before  us  and  act  their  part  in  the  drama  of  their 
existence,  are,  as  the  author  thinks  they  should  be,  his 
greatest  achievement. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Armando  Palacio 
Valdes  is  an  Asturian.  He  was  born  on  October  4,  1853, 
in  the  village  of  Entralgo,  amid  verdant  Asturian  moun- 
tains. He  came  of  gentle  parentage;  his  father  was  a 
lawyer  and  his  mother  belonged  to  the  old  country  gentry. 
It  was  not  long  after  Armando's  birth  that  the  family 
began  to  spend  the  winter  months  in  Aviles,  a  town  by 
the  sea  in  the  province  of  Oviedo.  Palacio  Valdes  came  to 
love  both  these  places  dearly,  and  he  has  lovingly  depicted 
them  in  some  of  his  novels.  He  speaks  of  Entralgo  as  a 
heavenly  mountain  village,  and  of  Aviles  as  a  second  home. 

In  1865,  at  the  age  of  12,  he  was  sent  for  secondary 
instruction  to  Oviedo,  the  capital  of  the  province.  In  this 
city  he  formed  a  warm  friendship  for  a  cousin,  a  youth  of 
fine  feeling,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  romantic 
school  and  a  lover  of  music.  By  this  cousin  Palacio 
Valdes  was  made  acquainted  with  the  most  important  works 
of  the  romanticists  and  came  to  appreciate  them.  He 
attended  classes  with  regularity  and  ultimately  stood  at  the 


-Cf.  Hill  and  Buceta,  Antologia  de  cuentos  espanoles,  Heath,  1923, 
p.  9. 
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head  of  his  fellow  students  in  the  Instituto.  After  grad- 
uating as  bachiller  he  went,  at  the  age  of  17,  to  pursue  the 
study  of  law  in  the  University  of  Madrid.  Here  he  carried 
on  his  work  with  enthusiasm  and  success.  In  recognition 
of  his  talent  for  political  economy  he  was  afterwards  elected 
president  of  the  Section  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 
in  the  famous  literary  and  scientific  club  known  as  El 
Ateneo.  At  the  age  of  22  he  assumed  the  directorship  of 
the  Revista  europea,  the  most  important  scientific  journal 
in  Spain  at  that  time,  and  he  published  in  it  sketches  of 
novelists,  poets,  and  orators,  afterwards  collected  in  three 
volumes  called  Semblanzas  literarias  (1878-1879).  For 
a  time  critical  work  engaged  his  attention,  and  in  1881,  to- 
gether with  Clarin  (Leopoldo  Alas,  1852-1901),  he  pub- 
lished La  literatura  en  1881. 

These  are  noteworthy  features  in  his  career  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  field  of  fiction.  After  publishing  his  first  novel  in 
1881,  he  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  he  led  a  quiet  and  retired  life,  not  seeking  popular  favor. 
Because  of  his  splendid  literary  achievements  Palacio  Valdes 
was  elected  to  the  Roj'al  Spanish  Academy  in  1906,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  famous 
novelist  Jose  Maria  de  Pereda.  Not  until  December  12, 
1920,  did  he  overcome  his  modest  hesitancy  to  occupy  the 
chair  that  had  been  Pereda's.-- 

His  first  novel.  El  sehorito  Octavio  (1881)  showed  prom- 
ise, and  while  unfortunate  in  choice  of  material  in  part 
(the  infelicity  of  forbidden  love  and  of  adultery)  it  is  full 
of  indications  of  the  author's  close  observation  and  ability 
in  portraying  character,  in  the  play  of  his  humor,  in  the 
depiction  of  sweet  and  genuine  femininity,  in  the  use  of  local 
color,  in  the  description  of  Asturian  mountain  scenes  and 
village  life. 

Octavio,  a  sentimental,  dreamy  country  youth,  falls  madly 
in  love  with  Laura,  Countess  of  Trevia.  She  is  driven  by 
her  brutal  and  tyrannical  husband  into  the  arms  of  her 


^Cf.  J.  M.  Hill,  Introduction  to  La  Hermann  San  Sulpicio,  Heath, 
1925,  from  which  liberal  extracts  have  been  drawn. 
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servant  Pedro.  Octavio  betrays  her  through  jealousy,  and 
then  he  tries  in  vain  to  save  her.  Both  she  and  Octavio  are 
shot  by  the  cold-blooded  count  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
near  by. 

Laura  possesses  the  feminine  charms  that  grow  familiar 
to  us  in  the  author's  works ;  she  has  the  beauty,  the  gentle- 
ness, the  dignity,  the  sincerity,  the  sweetness,  the  eternal- 
feminine  qualities  that  forever  captivate  man's  heart.  No 
one  can  surpass  Palacio  Valdes  in  creating  women  that 
are  lovely  and  adorable.  In  nearly  every  book  of  his  at 
least  one  almost  ideal  woman  refreshes  the  grateful  reader. 
Not  that  she  is  saintly ;  for  she  usually  has  some  of  the  pro- 
verbial frailty  of  her  sex;  but  at  least  she  is  the  kind  of 
woman  that  men  can  worship  and  adore.  Idealized?  To 
some  degree,  no  doubt. 

Subsidiary  characters  play  their  humorous  roles  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  Palacio  Valdes  in  later  days.  The  sym- 
pathetic depiction  of  dog-life,  both  humorous  and  pathetic, 
that  is  ever  recurrent  in  the  author's  works,  is  pleasantly 
essayed.  No  other  Spanish  writer  seems  to  have  so  affec- 
tionate an  appreciation  of  man's  faithful  servant  and  com- 
panion, the  dog. 

One  of  the  fundamental  ideas  that  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  work  is  to  reveal  the  baseness  of  character 
that  may  underlie  an  aristocratic  bearing  and  be  inherent 
in  aristocratic  lineage  and  in  its  origin.* 

The  author's  friends  saw  evidences  of  talent  in  El  seuo- 
rito  Octavio  and  they  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  Subse- 
quently he  came  to  regard  the  work  as  a  youthful  error,  and 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  had  begun  to  write  novels 
prematurely,  for  he  remarked  that  "only  in  maturity  can 
the  literary  artist  free  himself  from  the  bonds  by  which 
his  susceptibility  fetters  him  to  the  world  of  phenomena, 
and  acquire  the  perfect  calmness  and  serenity  necessary  to 
comprehend  and  penetrate  the  inner  self  of  his  fellow  man." 

Marta  y  Maria,  which  came  two  years  after  (1883),  has 
stood  the  test  of  decades  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the 


*This  theme  returns  in  El  maestrante  and  La   espnma. 
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author's  finest  works.  It  immediately  gave  him  renown  at 
home  and  in  the  outside  world.  It  revealed  him  as  a  master 
of  style,  a  skilful  creator  of  character,  an  expert  in  novel- 
istic  technique  and  in  the  depiction  of  local  color.  It  shows 
the  harmf  ulness  of  religious  excess,  of  quixotism  in  religion, 
in  the  person  of  Maria,  a  young  girl  who  is  immoderate  in 
her  mystic  devotion;  she  is  unfavorably  contrasted  with 
her  younger  sister  Martha,  who  has  normal  traits,  practical 
impulses  and  common  sense.  Maria  finally  enters  a  convent 
and  leaves  her  lover  to  her  womanly,  thoroughly  charming 
and  delightful  sister  Martha. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  Nieva  (really  Aviles  on  the 
Asturian  coast,  the  home  town  of  the  author's  mother). 
Ricardo,  Marquis  of  Penalta,  a  young  artillery  officer,  is 
soon  to  marry  Maria  de  Elorza,  a  delicate,  beautiful  girl, 
who  is  fond  of  reading  Walter  Scott  and  romantic  novels; 
and  she  is  very  pious.  Her  little  sister  Martha  who  is  14 
years  of  age,  an  amusing,  pleasant  little  girl,  jokes  with 
Ricardo  while  she  is  making  pies.  The  young  soldier  is 
surprised  at  a  letter  from  his  fiancee,  proposing  that  they 
follow  the  example  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungarj-  and  the 
Duke  of  Thuringia,  who,  though  married,  always  lived 
apart.  The  mystic  maiden  will  not  abandon  her  fantastic 
notion,  and  she  begins  to  lead  an  excessively  pious  life  with 
mortification  of  the  flesh  and  the  practice  of  charitable 
work,  until  the  people  of  the  town  talk  of  her  miracles ;  for 
she  has  ecstatic  moods  and  visions.  Martha  is  busy  with 
household  duties;  and  on  one  occasion  while  she  is  making 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  the  garden,  Ricardo  kisses  her, 
whereupon  she  weeps  and  then  faints.  Subsequently,  when 
they  are  on  a  boating  party  she  asks  him  to  kiss  her,  and 
later,  while  returning  home,  she  falls  into  the  water,  in- 
advertently or  intentionally,  and  Ricardo  saves  her  life. 
One  night  when  they  are  playing  a  game  of  forfeits  in  the 
Elorza  home,  soldiers  come  and  take  Maria,  because  she 
has  played  a  part  in  a  Carlist  conspiracy  to  seize  the  gun- 
factory.  Impelled  by  her  mystic  ardor  and  believing  that 
she  sees  in  her  fiance  the  representative  of  God  and  religion, 
she  has  succeeded  in  influencing  him  to  a  certain  extent  and 
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has  turned  him  into  a  practical  believer.  She  now  ventures 
to  propose  to  him  to  hand  over  to  the  Carlists  the  factory 
that  he  is  in  command  of,  but,  as  an  honorable  soldier,  he 
refuses.  News  of  the  plot  reaches  the  government  and  the 
conspirators  are  brought  before  a  council.  Maria  confesses 
the  correctness  of  the  accusation ;  but  out  of  respect  for  her 
father  she  is  pardoned.  Her  mother  dies  as  a  result  of 
distress  over  these  events.  Maria  obtains  her  father's  per- 
mission to  become  a  nun.  Martha  grows  more  and  more 
industrious  and  takes  care  of  the  house.  Ricard.o,  left 
alone  in  the  world,  dreams  that  Martha  loves  him ;  at  last 
he  understands  what  has  happened  and  he  asks  for  her 
hand  in  marriage  and  obtains  it. 

There  are  some  fine  passages  in  the  book  describing 
tertulias  or  parties  in  the  Elorza  home,  the  death  of  Doiia 
Gertrudis,  and  Maria's  religious  profession.  The  story  is 
a  variant  and  modernization  of  the  biblical  account  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  the  woman  of 
domestic  turn  and  the  woman  of  mystic  piety,  but  prefer- 
ence is  here  shown  for  the  industrious,  joyous,  economical 
woman,  rather  than  for  the  artificial  and  somewhat  unreas- 
onable mystic."'  Palacio  Valdes  explains  the  theme  of  the 
book  in  an  introduction  to  the  edition  of  1906  (in  his 
Aclaracion) : 

"There  exist  and  always  have  existed  creatures  who 
carry  their  saintliness  to  fantastic  extremes,  just  as  Don 
Quijote  did  with  his  heroism,  and  it  is  against  these  flighty, 
fanciful  spirits,  who  are  really  vain  and  selfish,  that  the 
present  pages  are  directed.  Just  as  romantic  books  of 
chivalry  have  upset  and  crazed  weak  minds,  certain  exag- 
gerations by  the  biographers  of  saints  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  temperaments  lacking  in  poise.  Simple  hearts 
only  are  pleasing  to  God  and  to  man." 

Maria,  passing  from  one  romantic  fancy  to  another, 
grows  too  introspective  and  adopts  the  saintliness  of 
medieval  legend  with  all  its  renunciation  of  worldly  pleasure 


•''Cf.  Hurtado  y  F^alencia,  Historia  de  la  Uteratura  espanola,  Madrid, 
1921,  p.  1021. 
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and  all  its  devotion  to  pious  activities.  She  is  praised 
and  admired  by  some,  but  the  consequences  of  her  conduct 
are  in  a  measure  calamitous  to  those  who  are  near  and  dear. 

Martha  is  represented  as  a  paragon  of  common  sense,  so 
she  is  at  first  unappreciated  or  unnoticed ;  none  of  her  quali- 
ties are  extraordinary  or  unnatural."  She  is  neither  mystic 
on  the  one  hand  nor  enlightened  on  the  other.  She  has  good 
common  sense,  and  she  has  a  warm,  womanly  heart.  Palacio 
Valdes  has  always  been  an  apostle  of  moderation  in  all 
thirigs  and  he  has  most  strongly  advocated  the  golden  mean 
in  literature  too  as  the  supreme  rule  for  guidance.  Of 
Marta  y  Maria  he  said  in  Paginas  escogidas  (p.  23)  : 

"Some  timorous  persons  chose  to  see  in  Marta  y  Maria  an 
insidious  attack  on  mysticism,  and  some  priests,  becoming 
an  echo  of  the  same  error,  turned  against  it  from  the  pulpit. 

"I  hardly  need  to  defend  myself  against  such  an  accusa- 
tion. To  present  two  characters  whom  I  saw  when  I  was 
20  years  old  and  who  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
my  life  and  my  heart  was  my  only  design.  If  by  contrast 
one  of  them  is  mortified  and  the  other  glorified  it  is  not  my 
fault  but  that  of  the  Supreme  Being  who  fashioned  them. 

"Real  mysticism  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter. 
Sincere  and  spontaneous  mystics  like  Santa  Teresa,  Saint 
Catherine  of  Genoa,  Marguerite  Alacoque,  never  can  be 
made  unlikable.     But  their  cold  imitators  sometimes  are." 

He  found  proof  of  this  in  a  conversation  with  a  priest  in 
Marmolejo  who  said  :  "I  have  come  to  visit  you  .  .  .  because 
I  wish  to  express  to  you  the  pleasure  that  I  felt  on  reading 
your  last  novel.  ...  I  believe  that  it  is  a  book  of  great 
usefulness  in  the  present  state  of  conscience.  In  the  case 
of  young  girls  who  attend  church  today  there  is  usually 
more  caprice  and  fancy  than  heart.  When  some  of  them 
confess  to  me  their  desire  to  enter  the  convent  and  I  hear 
that  there  is  more  romanticism  than  love  of  God  and 
virtue  in  them,  I  give  them  your  novel  to  read ;  that  serves 
me  as  a  recipe  to  cure  them  of  their  nervous  mysticism." 


«Cf.  J.  G.  Gill,  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio,  N.  Y.,  Holt  &  Co.,  l5l '., 
Introduction,    X. 
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Palacio  Valdes  observes :  "Do  I  need  to  say  that  these  words 
left  my  conscience  perfectlj'^  tranquil? 

"Nevertheless,  as  these  matters  of  the  soul  are  extremely 
delicate,  and  as  I  may  have  harmed  some  timid  conscience 
without  intending  it,  I  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  in  my 
preliminary  notice  in  the  last  editions  of  Marta  y  Maria: 
'1  do  not  give  to  my  remarks  any  other  meaning  than  that 
which  may  harmonize  with  the  Christian  faith  and  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  submission  to 
which  I  glory  in  living.'  " 

Maria  is  one  of  those  characters  that  develop  and  change. 
As  she  grows  to  be  a  mystic  she  turns  away  from  worldly 
love  (for  Ricardo)  to  love  for  religion.  Both  the  causes 
and  the  progress  of  her  evolution  have  to  be  shown.  She  is 
given  to  excess  in  all  that  she  does,  for  she  is  an  ardent 
soul,  ripe  for  fanaticism  as  she  reads  the  lives  of  the  saints 
(Teresa,  Catherine  of  Siena,  Gertrude,  Isabel,  Eulalia, 
Monica  and  Marguerite  Alacoque)  whom  she  desires  to 
imitate  and  equal  in  faith,  in  charity  and  love  and  so  gain 
heaven  and  even  enjoy  in  advance  benefits  reserved  for 
the  elect.  She  tortures  herself,  fasts  and  prays,  and  at 
last  she  sees  visions  in  her  ecstatic  moods.  She  wants 
to  regenerate  Spain  and  take  it  away  from  the  republicans 
who  are  atheists  and  give  it  back  to  the  Carlists  who  are 
Catholics. 

Palacio  Valdes  tries  to  present  in  Maria  an  exaggeratedly 
Spanish  soul.  She  is  interesting  to  him  as  a  literary  sub- 
ject; from  the  point  of  view  of  morals  she  is  satirized,  as 
Doiia  Perfecta  in  the  work  by  Perez  Galdos.  Palacio 
Valdes  does  not  allude  to  the  clergy's  interference  in  politics, 
but  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  small  towns  against  the 
central  power;  above  all  he  reprehends  excessive  piety  and 
devotion  that  leads  to  inhumanitj^;  for  Maria  does  not 
sweeten  life  for  her  dying  mother  and  for  her  distressed 
father:  she  persuades  herself  that  in  order  to  love  God 
it  is  necessary  to  despoil  herself  of  all  terrestrial  affection. 
The  author  attacks  excessive  mysticism.  But  where  does 
excess  begin  in  mysticism?  Isn't  mysticism  itself  an  ex- 
cess?    Palacio    Valdes   denounces   the   visionary   form    of 
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religion  so  common  among  his  countrymen.  Marta  y  Maria 
is  for  excess  in  faith  what  Don  Quijote  is  for  excess  in 
chivah-y  and  honor ;  it  combats  quixotism  in  religion. 

As  all  nature  is  inspired  with  life  by  the  poet  the  work 
has  some  of  the  tones  of  a  pantheistic  epic. 

The  crowd  plays  a  certain  role  as  well  as  the  principal 
and   subordinate  characters.' 

Nothing  base  or  repulsive  is  found  in  the  work :  it  is  real- 
istic rather  than  naturalistic  in  character.  "A  very  beauti- 
ful and  charming  novel  in  which  Palacio  Valdes  discovers  a 
new  register  for  his  spiritual  organ :  moderate  sentimental- 
ism,  love  for  the  lowly,  tenderness  for  conflicts  of  the 
heart."^  On  closing  the  book  one  has  the  feeling  of  having 
lived  in  an  Asturian  town;  and  the  ordinary  things  of  its 
life  are  invested  with  unfailing  interest. 

The  Asturian  atmosphere  is  again  reflected  in  El  idilio  de 
un  enfernfio  (The  Invalid's  Idyl,  1883)  which  has  to  do  with 
the  experience  of  an  anaemic  youth  from  Madrid  who  tries 
to  restore  his  health  by  spending  a  season  in  the  country 
in  Asturias;  and  here  he  succumbs  to  the  charms  of  a 
healthy,  rustic  lass  who  runs  off  with  him.  But  soon  the 
youth  returns  to  the  city,  and  afterwards  dies  of  consump- 
tion ;  whereas  the  girl  must  look  for  honest  work  for  her 
support. 

Jose  (1885)  is  a  picture,  both  realistic  and  idealistic, 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  fish^rfolk  of  the  Asturian 
coast  in  the  north.  Perhaps  its  only  rival  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture of  this  sort  is  Pereda's  Sotileza.  It  is  one  of  the 
author's  best  works. 

Jose  is  a  seafaring  tale.  The  fisherman  with  his  simple, 
devout,  unsuspecting  nature,  the  woman  of  the  fishing  vil- 
lage, shrewd,  calculating  and  often  abusive,  the  run-down 
country  gentleman,  are  types  that  hold  attention.  It  is  a 
work  of  high  merit,  both  delicate  and  dramatic;  it  leaves 
a  clear,  indelible  and  pleasing  impression  on  the  reader's 
mind.     It  takes  us  among  the  fisherfolk  of  Rodillero  (which 


7Cf.  F.  Vezinet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  169-178. 
^Gonzalez-Bianco,  op.  cit.,  p.  517. 
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is  in  reality  Cudillero  on  the  Asturian  coast  of  the  north). 
Two  young  people,  Jose  and  Elisa,  are  harassed  in  their 
true  love  by  reason  of  enmity  between  their  mothers,  but 
after  many  tribulations  the  lovers  are  happily  united  in  the 
end.  The  book  contains  some  excellent  characters  and  well 
depicted  scenes  among  the  fishermen,  showing  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  life  at  sea.  Jose  is  an  idyl  full  of  tenderness 
and  truth.  The  author  reveals  his  fond  familiarity  with 
"panoramas  of  the  northern  seas  and  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  fisherfolk,  while  an  everyday  story  of  two 
young  people  crossed  in  love  is  the  burden  of  the  theme. 
The  struggles  of  Jose,  the  chief  character,  with  his  brawling 
mother,  with  the  rigors  of  fate  and  the  fury  of  the  waves,  to 
gain  the  hand  of  his  adored  Elisa,  the  heroism  with  which 
he  suffers,  resigns,  and  triumphs  at  last  over  adversity,  lend 
to  the  novel  an  epic  hue  combined  with  realistic  exactitude 
and  beautified  with  the  halo  of  religious  feeling."^  There 
are  other  characters  of  a  different  sort  but  no  less  interest- 
ing: the  cold  and  calculating  Seiia  Isabel  (Elisa's  mother) 
and  her  hen-pecked  husband,  the  schoolmaster  Don  Claudio, 
and  Don  Fernando,  the  decayed  nobleman,  all  touched  by 
the  author's  humor  in  its  finest  vein. 

There  is  a  "romantic  and  superfluous  bit  of  self-sacrifice" 
in  the  conduct  of  the  run-down  nobleman,  Don  Fernando, 
but  most  of  the  book  seems  true  to  life."' 

Palacio  Valdes  has  the  following  to  say  of  Jose  in  Pdginas 
escogidas  (p.  55)  :  "The  little  coastal  village  which  serves 
as  a  scene  for  this  novel  was  a  paradise  to  me  in  my  boyhood 
years.  There  I  enjoyed,  as  nowhere  else,  the  charms  of  the 
sea,  for  it  was  my  passion  then.  I  never  felt  happier  than 
at  that  time.  Those  brave  and  simple  fishermen  received 
me  with  so  much  cordiality  that  they  awoke  in  me  the 
desire  to  share  their  life  and  their  work. 

"For  one  summer  I  was  just  a  fisherman.  Before  dawn 
I  would  get  up  from  bed  with  them,  I  would  put  on  blouse 


"Cf.  Blanco  Garcia,  op.  cit.,  p.  533. 

i"Cf.  F.  J.  A.  Davidson,  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Jose,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1900. 
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and  cap  and  hasten  to  the  sea  in  one  of  those  little  barks 
whose  names  and  qualities  I  knew  as  if  they  were  living 
beings. 

"Hours  of  happiness  that  I  lived  cleaving  the  sea  with 
tackle  taut  to  catch  tunny  or  mackerel,  or  releasing  the  net 
to  imprison  sardines.  When  the  wind  calmed  we  would 
recline  on  benches  and  I  would  listen  with  delight  to  their 
innocent  conversation.  There  I  became  acquainted  with 
Jose,  with  Caspar  and  with  Bernardo :  all  were  my  friends, 
and  I  have  never  had  more  affectionate  ones.  On  clasping 
my  hand  when  I  left  them  I  saw  their  eyes  saddened.  One 
of  them  said  to  me :  'What  a  pity,  Don  Armando,  you  would 
have  been  a  good  sailor!' 

"Many  years  have  passed  since  then.  In  the  midst  of 
the  wretchedness  and  annoyance  of  life  in  the  capital  my 
thoughts  have  flown  more  than  a  hundred  times  towards 
those  brave  and  noble  friends,  and  I  have  understood  why 
Jesus  sought  his  best  loved  disciples  among  humble  fisher- 
men." 

Riverita  (1886)  and  its  continuation,  Maximina  (1887), 
are  slightly  autobiographical  in  character.  The  former 
tells  the  story  of  a  boy's  life  and  love,  and  the  latter  relates 
his  marriage  with  Maximina  (drawn  from  Palacio  Valdes's 
own  wife)  and  her  early  death.  In  Maximina  there  are 
scenes  laid  in  Madrid  that  have  to  do  with  the  experiences 
of  a  young  man  of  means  who  is  left  to  his  own  resources 
in  the  social  and  commercial  struggle  for  survival  of  the 
fittest.  He  fails  in  the  effort  to  become  a  deputy  to  the 
Cortes,  he  enters  a  printing  establishment,  and  finally  he 
loses  his  wife. 

Though  somewhat  diffuse,  these  books  reveal  an  earnest- 
ness and  a  depth  of  feeling  not  always  observed  in  Palacio 
Valdes's  novels.  He  remarked  about  them  in  Pdginas  esco- 
gidas  (pp.  137-8)  that  these  two  books  form  in  reality  a 
single  novel.  Editorial  exigencies  obliged  him  to  give  them 
different  titles,  "We  live  so  hurriedly  that  novels  in  several 
volumes  are  not  tolerated  as  in  times  gone  by. 

"Some  have  thought  that  these  two  novels  constitute  an 
autobiography.     It  is  a  mistake.     In  the  story  there  isn't 
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anything  that  resembles  my  life:  some  scenes  only  I  have 
extracted  from  it.  But  as  to  the  characters,  I  must  confess 
that  they  are  more  correct.  The  principal  one  is  bound 
up  with  my  existence  in  so  close  a  way  that  neither  death 
nor  time  have  been  able  to  separate  them. 

"In  my  most  unhappy  hour  I  promised  myself  to  make 
her  known  to  the  world.  I  did  all  that  I  could,  but  the 
picture  is  far  from  the  original.  When  Maximina  was  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  in  English  translation,  a  critic 
asked:  'Where  can  Valdes  have  found  the  model  for  this 
ideal  type?'  And  my  heart  was  pained  on  reading  those 
words,  because  reality  had  been  very  superior  to  the  picture. 
There  are  things  that  it  is  impossible  to  transmit  either  to 
the  ear  or  to  paper,  and  it  was  in  those  ineffable  things  that 
the  excellence  of  that  unique  character  was  epitomized.  .  .  . 

"I  have  learned  that  this  novel  has  caused  many  tears  to 
flow.  ...  I  did  not  intend  anything  else.  All  those  tears  I 
offer  as  a  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  being  who,  like  a 
celestial  vision,  caused  no  other  distress  than  that  occasioned 
by  her  departure." 

Grant  Showerman  aptly  remarked^  ^  that  in  these  books 
"The  old,  old  experiences  of  love,  marriage,  birth,  death,  and 
the  memories  that  they  leave,  are  treated  with  a  depth  and 
a  sympathy  that  make  them  once  more  new."  For  its 
tender  sentiment  Maximina  excels  most  novels  in  the 
Spanish  tongue.  It  was  inspired  by  fond  memories  of  his 
child  wife  whom  the  poet  lost  so  soon. 

In  El  cuarto  poder  (The  Fourth  Power,  1888)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  newspaper  in  a  small  Asturian  town  and  the 
trouble  that  ensues  offered  a  better  opportunity  for  the  free 
play  of  the  author's  peculiar  ironic  humor  than  he  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  The  work  abounds  in  incidents  and  humor, 
and  subordinate  characters  are  more  numerous.  It  shows 
how  the  inauguration  of  a  new  local  newspaper  turns  the 
patriarchal  society  of  a  provincial  community  into  a  hotbed 
of  partisan  politics  and  social  intrigue,  and  it  portrays  the 


^'Cf.  Grant  Showerman,  A  Spanish  Novelist,  in  The  Sewanee  Re- 
vieiv,  XXTI  (19]4),  p.  395. 
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unfortunate  marriage  of  a  frivolous  and  wilful  coquette  who 
robs  her  sister  of  her  stupid  fiance,  and  causes  his  suicide 
in  the  end,  through  her  own  unfaithfulness. 

The  plot  is  in  part  a  reversal  of  that  in  Marta  y  Maria; 
but  Venturita  is  a  sensual  coquette  and  she  is  contrasted 
with  Cecilia,  who  is  constant  in  her  unselfish  devotion. 

La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio  (Sister  San  Sulpicio,  1889) 
has  always  had  very  great  popularity  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  of  contemporary  Anda- 
lusian  life,  poetic  and  picturesque,  as  sharply  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  sterner,  more  serious  and  somber  north ; 
Andalusian  life,  chiefly  in  Sevilla  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  northern 
Spaniard,  a  Galician,  who  tells  of  his  love  at  first  sight  for 
a  woman  of  the  south  and  of  its  subsequent  course.  Ceferino 
Sanjurjo  displays  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  Galician, 
for  he  is  thrifty  and  shrewd,  calculating  and  self-interested, 
looking  out  for  his  own  best  interest,  whereas  Gloria 
Bermiidez  reveals  the  grace  and  charms  of  the  typical  Anda- 
lusian girl  in  her  liveliness,  wit  and  vivacity,  with  her  indo- 
lent ardor,  her  emotional  sentimentality  and  exuberant  im- 
agination. The  contrasting  interplay  of  these  northern  and 
southern  characteristics  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  the 
author's  most  delightful  humor,  and  local  color  has  been 
most  successfully  introduced. 

In  addition  to  pleasing  pictures  and  amusing  incidents, 
the  characterization  of  major  and  minor  personages  is  skill- 
fully done,  but  the  heroine  in  particular,  Gloria  Bermiidez 
(La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio)  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
creations  in  Spanish  fiction,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
author's  goodly  list. 

The  book  combines  harmoniously  the  study  of  character 
with  that  of  customs  and  manners,  and  so  it  is  the  ivork  of 
a7't  which  Palacio  Valdes  thought  a  good  novel  ought  to  be, 
and  it  has  been  pointed  to  as  "one  of  the  most  pleasing 
masterpieces  of  modern  Spanish"  fiction.      (J.  M.  Hill.) 

Ceferino  Sanjurjo,  who  is  more  of  a  poet  than  a  physi- 
cian, a  Galician  by  birth,  from  northwestern  Spain,  meets 
in  Marmolejo  ( Jaen  in  Andalusia)  a  young  Andalusian  nun. 
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Sister  San  Sulpicio,  whom  he  fancies  at  first  sight;  and  he 
at  once  begins  to  pay  her  compliments,  especially  on  discov- 
ering that  she  thinks  of  leaving  the  convent  within  a  month, 
without  renewing  her  vows.  He  reaches  the  point  of  declar- 
ing to  her  his  love,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  angered 
at  her  being  flattered  by  a  fellow  named  Suarez  from 
Malaga.  The  nuns,  who  have  been  coaxed  by  the  two  men 
into  dancing  sevillanas  in  the  inn,  go  away  to  Sevilla.  San- 
jurjo  follows  them  thither  and  lodges  in  a  boarding  house 
where  there  are  noteworthy*  types  of  people.  After  some 
days,  during  which  he  attends  the  Anguita  party,  he  obtains 
a  letter  from  'Gloria  Bermiidez ;  and  the  correspondence 
goes  on  secretly.  Gloria  leaves  the  convent  (thanks  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Count  and  Countess  del  Padul,  who  influ- 
ence Gloria's  mother,  although  the  latter  is  guided  by  her 
scheming  administrator) ,  they  go  through  a  period  of  court- 
ship until  one  night  Sanjurjo  sees  himself  supplanted  by 
Suarez  who  has  slandered  him.  He  makes  use  of  a  cigar 
factory  woman,  once  Gloria's  servant,  to  learn  what  has 
occurred ;  and  during  an  excursion  on  the  Guadalquivir  the 
lovers  are  reconciled.  The  mother  tries  again  to  take  Gloria 
to  the  convent,  but  Sanjurjo  prevents  it  with  pistol  in  hand, 
and  succeeds  in  having  Gloria  placed  finally  in  Count  del 
Padul's  home.  After  a  fight  with  Suarez  the  marriage  is 
consummated.'- 

The  novel  deftly  introduces  prominent  features  of  Anda- 
lusian  and  Sevillian  scenes,  such  as  the  classic  Sevillian 
patios,  lovers'  confabs  at  the  grated  window  and  balcony, 
the  Sevillian  tenement,  the  Guadalquivir  and  its  environs, 
merrymaking  with  gypsy  songs,  and  so  on. 

That  the  author  has  not  aimed  at  exhaustive  pictures  of 
Sevillian  life  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  Holy  Week,  bull- 
fights and  other  features  are  not  presented. 

The  heroine  is  endowed  with  the  characteristics  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  Sevillian  girls :  she  is  animated,  frolic- 
some, waggish,  petulant,  capricious,  temperamental,  all  in 
one.     She  is  a  type,  for  she  has  all  the  marked  character- 


i-Cf.  Hurtado  y  Palencia,  op.  cit.,  p.  1022. 
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istics  usually  ascribed  to  Sevillian  women.  Her  feelings  are 
seldom  moderate,  lukewarm  or  in  repose.  She  is  spirited 
and  brave,  and  when  in  love  she  is  ardent.  She  is  astonish- 
ingly attractive  to  the  reserved  northerner,  who  is  also 
drawn  by  admiration  for  her  native  Andalusia  around 
Sevilla  with  its  undulating  red  soil,  resembling  petrified 
waves,  its  white  houses,  bluish  aloe  hedges  and  fig 
trees  like  those  of  Barbary  in  northern  Africa.  The  nights 
seem  brilliantly  luminous  with  showers  of  stars.  In  this 
city  of  light,  love  and  joy,  airs  are  strummed  on  guitars; 
castanets  accompany  popular  songs  and  mark  the  rhythm 
of  the  dance.  Flowers  adorn  windows  and  balconies  as 
well  as  the  hair  of  women,  old  and  young.  Clambering  rose- 
vines  encircle  and  almost  conceal  at  times  the  openings  of 
windows  in  the  narrow,  winding  streets. 

The  people  are  the  most  kindly  and  accommodating  in 
the  world.  They  laugh  and  chat  and  are  familiar;  they  are 
music-loving  and  artistic.  In  the  evening  beneath  the 
grated  windows  and  balconies  the  lovers  converse  to  late 
hours  of  the  night. 

These  people  are  quick-tempered  and  rash  too.  and  a 
quarrel  or  an  insult  may  quickly  call  forth  the  knife  or 
dagger.  Lovers  are  as  jealous  as  they  are  ardent,  and  if 
they  have  rivals,  they  promptly  toy  with  the  poniard.  Out- 
rageous acts  may  result  from  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
honor,  their  "point  of  honor."  It  is,  then,  a  strange  country 
of  great  originality  and  contrasts,  where  customs  and  man- 
ners are  violent  as  well  as  pleasing,  where  people  enjoy  both 
worldly  and  religious  pleasures,  where  they  are  languid 
though  ardent,  indolent  though  passionate,  where  they  de- 
vote themselves  to  pleasures  that  may  be  peaceful  or  acrid, 
where  they  taste  all  the  joys  of  life;  where  they  are  fond 
of  the  siesta,  of  music,  dancing  and  singing,  of  sparkling 
sherry,  of  the  splendor  of  dark  eyes,  suppleness  in  the 
human  form,  the  gracefulness  of  a  tiny  foot,  the  perfume 
of  flowers  and  the  aroma  of  a  fine  cigar — and  of  thrusts 
with  the  dagger.'^ 


i3Cf.     Vezinet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  176-183. 
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The  book  is  agreeably  realistic,  free  from  gross  natural- 
ism and  morose  psychology,  pleasantly  humorous  and  iron- 
ical, with  pictures  of  the  better  Sevillian  life;  it  is  in 
Palacio  Valdes's  lightest  and  most  cheerful  vein,  and  it  is 
his  most  optimistic  work. 

Emile  Faguet  of  the  Academie  francaise  remarked :  ''La 
Hermana  San  Sulpicio  is  joyous,  sincere,  picturesque.  .  .  . 
It  is  full  of  incidents,  admirably  arranged.  The  episodes, 
multiple  and  varied,  are  so  well  connected  with  the  principal 
adventure  and  interlaced  with  it  that  they  never  obscure  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  cause  one  to  experience  more  pleasure 
on  coming  back  to  it;  they  adorn  the  narration  without 
overloading  or  obscuring  it.  The  picturesque  element  is 
excellent.  We  live  in  Seviila  day  and  night  as  if  we  really 
were  there;  we  desire  with  all  our  hearts  to  dwell  there  in 
reality;  and  sadness  is  experienced  on  finishing  the  book, 
as  if  we  got  a  ticket  at  the  end  of  October  to  return  to 
France. 

"How  different  from  the  most  of  our  French  novels !  On 
reading  this  book  we  are  not  bored  perpetually  with  three  or 
four  personages,  forever  the  same,  whom  we  thoroughly 
know  from  the  fifth  page  on,  concerning  whom  the  author 
seems  to  repeat  without  ceasing :  'Look  at  them,  study  them 
closely ;  you  are  very  far  from  knowing  them ;  they  are  im- 
mense!' In  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio  one  sees  passing  and 
repassing  nearly  forty  personages,  who  are  all,  or  at  least 
almost  all,  very  precise,  very  much  in  relief."^* 

"Of  all  my  novels,"  Palacio  Valdes  said,  "this  is  the  one 
that  has  attained  greatest  popularity  in  Spain ;  ...  it  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  amusing  and  entertaining.  Some 
critics,  indulgent  enough,  have  wished  to  see  in  it  a  repre- 
sentative work,  a  sketch  of  Andalusian  society.  I  did  not 
aspire  to  so  much.  I  have  narrated  an  adventure  of  love 
and  I  made  it  blossom  out  in  the  country  of  love  and  of 
flowers;  I  lent  it  the  attraction  of  contrast  without  its 
faults;  this  is  the  secret  of  its  success.  Love  interests  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  great  and  the  small.     All  other  re- 


^'Cf.   Pdginas    escogidas,   pp.    365-366. 
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ligions  have  their  adepts  and  their  heretics;  but  in  this 
favorable  god  all  of  us  believe ;  his  deeds  and  prodigies  con- 
stitute the  history  of  the  human  race. 

"How  was  I,  a  man  from  the  north,  almost  a  Galician, 
able  to  undertake  writing  an  Andalusian  novel?  Some 
may  explain  it  by  the  faculty  attributed  to  us  poets  and 
novelists  of  transmigrating  for  moments,  and  of  living  the 
life  of  other  beings.  I  explain  it  in  a  humbler  manner: 
what  we  see  for  the  first  time  strikes  us  more  effectively 
and  leaves  a  deeper  impression  on  our  spirit  than  what 
we  witness  daily  from  childhood. 

"A  few  weeks  in  Sevilla  were  enough  for  me  to  drink  in 
the  delicious  sweetness  of  that  original,  inspiring  life,  and 
saturate  myself  with  it. 

"I  have  found  out  that  a  good  many  Andalusians  on  read- 
ing this  novel  have  believed  me  to  be  their  compatriot. 
Although  this  mistake  honors  me  to  a  certain  degree,  it  does 
not  puff  me  up  with  pride.  I  am  and  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered an  Asturian.  Though  my  good  friends  in  Sevilla 
doubt  it,  in  the  damp,  cold  region  where  I  was  born  there 
is  poetry  too"  (Pdginas  escogidas,  pp.  251-2). 

The  influence  of  naturalism,  particularly  the  precept  that 
a  novel  must  be  based  on  close  observation  and  study,  is 
clearly  discernible  in  La  espuma  (The  Froth,  1890)  and  in 
La  fe  (Faith,  1892). 

La  espuma  is  in  the  French  naturalistic  vein.  It  is  an 
effort  to  portray  and  satirize  the  utter  rottenness  of  much 
that  is  known  and  reverenced  as  high  society  in  Madrid. 
Industrial  cruelty  and  oppression  in  the  treatment  of  miners 
is  also  an  important  factor.  It  is  the  author's  most  savage 
arraignment  of  the  corruption  and  sham  often  found  among 
social  leaders  in  large  civic  centers.  It  arose  no  doubt  from 
disgust  at  the  baseness  of  many  who  assume  and  arrogate 
social  superiority,  though  it  comes  solely  through  heredity, 
chance  or  money,  and  is  not  based  on  noble  qualities  of  any 
kind,  but  often  on  foundations  of  the  vilest  sort. 

A  large  and  rather  bewildering  set  of  characters  move 
across  the  stage  of  high  life  in  Madrid,  representatives  of 
professional,  business,  government  and  social  circles,  nearly 
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all  of  them  thoroughly  unworthy.  A  special  study  is  de- 
voted to  two  or  three  of  them :  the  Duke  of  Requena,  an 
enormously  rich,  miserly,  unscrupulous  banker  and  plunger, 
and  his  beautiful  daughter  Clementina,  whose  pride,  and 
laxity  in  sexual  morality,  might  have  been  curbed  in  a 
better  environment ;  and  her  boyish  student  lover  whom  she 
in  the  end  deserts,  as  she  had  already  done  in  the  case  of 
others.  This  semi-underworld  of  high  life  is  unsparingly 
presented;  and  it  is  probable  that  Palacio  Valdes  thought 
that  there  was  need  of  such  unblushing  exposure.  It  is  a 
book  that  might  almost  have  come  from  the  pen  of  a  Pereda, 
a  Blasco  Ibaiiez  or  even  a  Valera,  who  have  all  tried  their 
hand  at  this  sort  of  thing.  These  characters  are  nearly  all 
too  ignoble  to  affect  us  deeply,  and  we  would  hasten  on  to 
other  works  in  which  Palacio  Valdes  can  show  his  just 
appreciation  of  men  and  women  of  finer  grain.  The  book 
is  unfair  and  inaccurate  in  its  attitude  toward  social  and 
aristocratic  leaders;  its  naturalism  is  French  rather  than 
Spanish.  Its  purpose  in  striking  at  industrial  cruelty  is 
too  evident,  as  in  Blasco  Ibaiiez's  El  intruso  (1904)  and  La 
bodega  (1905).  It  misses  the  mark  of  highest  artistic 
workmanship. 

The  ecclesiastical  milieu  of  a  small  Austrian  town  is  de- 
picted and  satirized  in  La  fe,  in  which  a  seemingly  devout 
young  woman,  who  is  in  reality  hysterical,  falls  in  love  with 
a  young  priest,  Father  Gil,  and  involves  him  in  scandal. 
Dreadful  doubt  assails  him  also  because  of  conversations 
with  a  rabid  agnostic  whose  rationalistic  and  philosophical 
books  temporarily  overthrow  his  faith ;  but  persecution  and 
suffering  drive  him  back  again  to  prayer  and  to  a  faith 
nobler  and  stronger  than  before,  to  faith  that  overcomes  all 
things.  Though  "subjected  to  the  wiles  of  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil,  outrageously  treated  by  the  community 
that  he  serves  and  persecuted  by  his  ecclesiastical  colleagues, 
he  emerges  victorious  in  spirit  though  conquered  in  the 
flesh"  (J.  G.  Gill,  op.  cit.).  He  is  happy  though  in  prison 
and  in  disgrace. 

Although  inspired  by  lofty  moral  purpose  and  exalted 
religious  feeling,  its  appeal  outside  of  Spain  could  not  be 
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great.  There  is  a  sublime  manifestation  of  mystic  faith  in 
Father  Gil,  but  the  choice  of  material  is  not  a  happy  one, 
taken  as  a  whole. 

To  meet  the  objections  of  those  who  were  scandalized  by 
a  doubting  priest,  Palacio  Valdes  wrote  (Pdginas  escogidas, 
pp.  199-200)  :  "If  they  were  sufficiently  informed  they 
would  know  that  it  is  the  part  of  man,  not  of  beasts,  to 
doubt.  And  if  they  had  read  the  admirable  letters  of  Saint 
Francis  de  Sales  they  would  be  able  to  confirm  in  their 
judgment  the  fact  that  'few  march  with  greater  swiftness 
on  the  road  to  perfection  than  those  whom  doubt  combats.' 

"True  that  there  are  privileged  souls  for  whom  doubt 
is  impossible.  They  have  entered  into  heaven  and  nothing 
can  snatch  them  from  it.  Let  us  admire  and  envy  them. 
But  do  not  let  us  despise  those  who  struggle  and  bleed  that 
its  doors  may  be  opened  to  them. 

"It  pleases  me  to  know  that  my  novel  has  given  conso- 
lation to  other  persons  and  that,  thanks  to  it,  they  have 
gotten  repose  for  their  souls.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  re- 
peat here  what  I  have  said  in  the  preface  to  my  last  edition : 
'If  the  only  authority  that  I  honor  in  this  matter  should 
consider  that  there  is  in  the  present  work  anything  that 
needs  correction,  it  is  at  once  corrected  and  erased,  for  I 
do  not  pretend  to  include  in  this  or  any  other  of  my  writings 
what  cannot  be  adjusted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  subject  to  which  I  glory  in  living.'  " 

It  has  been  suggested  by  critics  that  La  espuma  and  EI 
maestrante  are  untrue  in  the  major  characters,  in  the  plot 
and  climax;  that  they  have  to  do  with  phases  of  life  with 
which  the  author  may  not  have  had  sufficient  familiarity; 
but  tnat  in  La  fe  and  El  origen  del  pensamiento  he  portrayed 
characters  with  whom  he  was  in  more  accord. 

El  maestrante  (the  member  of  an  equestrian  society  of 
nobles,  1893)  is  in  pessimistic  vein,  despite  humorous  inser- 
tions, and  marks  a  return  to  the  thread-bare  theme  of 
decadent  aristocracy.  It  is  a  story  of  adultery  in  an  aristo- 
cratic Asturian  circle,  and  of  an  inhuman  or  insane  mother 
who  tortures  to  death  her  little  daughter,  the  fruit  of  her 
illicit  love,  to  prevent  the  eccentric  father  from  marrying 
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another  woman.  An  unpleasant  and  highly  improbable 
plot,  very  severely  critized  by  Pardo  Bazan  in  her  Nuevo 
teatro  critico  (Enero,  1893,  pp.  251-260).  By  way  of  con- 
trast some  excellent  comic  incidents  and  characters  are 
interlaced,  but  the  foundation  is  rotten.  Savage  satire 
against  the  inherent  baseness  sometimes  found  in  aristoc- 
racy is  involved. 

El  origen  del  pensamiento  (The  Origin  of  Thought,  1894) 
satirizes  pseudo  science  in  giving  the  story  of  a  poor  man 
who  in  his  mania  for  seeking  the  origin  of  thought  becomes 
insane  and  tries  to  open  his  own  brain,  then  that  of  his 
grandchild.  Some  minor  characters  are  brilliantly  por- 
trayed and  there  is  an  abundance  of  humor. 

These  last  four  novels  all  bear  evidence  of  French  natural- 
istic influence  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  rest  of  the 
author's  works,  and  they  are  inferior.  They  are  in  pessi- 
mistic vein  and  some  horrid  features  give  superficial  re- 
semblance to  the  French  naturalistic  novel. ^"^ 

In  Los  majos  de  Cadiz  (Popular  Dandies  of  Cadiz,  1896) 
the  author  has  given  realistic  pictures  of  riotous  manners 
and  customs  among  the  lower  social  strata  of  the  wine-shop- 
keeping  class  in  Cadiz.  The  scene  and  characters  are  again 
Andalusian,  as  in  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio,  but  me  people 
are  of  another  kind,  of  the  semi-underworld  in  part.  The 
book  has  enjoyed  great  popularity  with  Spaniards,  but  does 
not  appeal  so  much  to  the  world  outside  of  Spain.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  personages  are  introduced,  people  of  no 
moral  standing,  whose  doings  and  sayings  and  whose 
amours,  whose  lives  and  the  scenes  in  which  they  appear 
would  not  be  of  much  interest  to  refined  Anglo-Saxon  read- 
ers, although  the  local  color  is  faithfully  reproduced.  From 
one  point  of  view  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  author  has  devoted 
so  much  skill  in  depicting  character  and  local  color  to  un- 
worthy subject  matter.  He  may  have  been  throwing  a  sop 
to  devotees  of  the  naturalistic  school,  who  took  particular 
delight  in  realistic  pictures  of  the  underworld  and  all  that 
is  related  thereunto. 


'•■Cf.  Gill,  op.  cit.,  XIII. 
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Los  majos  de  Cadiz  does  mark,  however,  a  return  to  the 
happier  vein  that  characterizes  some  of  the  author's  earlier 
novels,  and  it  regained  for  him  the  popularity  that  La 
Hermana  San  Sulpicio  had  won  with  its  portrayal  of  Anda- 
lusian  life.  Palacio  Valdes  himself  set  a  high  estimate  on 
this  work. 

"I  consider  this  novel,  in  point  of  technique,  the  least 
imperfect  of  those  that  have  come  from  my  pen.  I  mean 
to  say  that  because  of  the  intensity  of  the  story,  because  of 
its  harmonious  proportions,  and  because  of  the  original 
frame  in  which  I  set  it,  it  seems  to  me  superior  to  the 
others." 

He  admits  that  because  its  characters  are  drawn  from 
the  plebeian  world  of  Cadiz,  its  appeal  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  people  of  that  sort,  who  do  not  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  novel  readers  in  Spain  (Cf.  Pdginas  escogidas, 
pp.  179-180). 

Many  more  or  less  attractive  scenes  of  life  in  Cadiz  in 
and  out  of  carnival  season  are  strung  upon  a  story  relating 
the  ups  and  downs  in  love  of  a  bullying  dandy  (majo)  named 
Velasquez  and  of  his  mistress  Soledad.  Because  of  his 
brutality  she  is  driven  to  desert  him  in  the  end. 

We  are  made  familiar  with  the  majo's  skill  in  dancing, 
singing,  playing  the  guitar,  making  love  to  the  women  and 
in  bostfully  showing  off;  especially  in  flattery  and  love- 
making  he  carries  oft'  the  palm. 

Husbands  and  wives,  lovers  and  mistresses  form  groups 
and  meet  in  the  wine-shop  or  at  some  home ;  there  they  eat 
and  drink,  play  and  sing,  strum  the  guitar,  dance  seguidiUas, 
swing  and  sing  their  merry  coplas.  They  adore  music, 
singing,  dancing  and  compliments.  A  good-looking  woman 
does  not  pass  along  the  street  without  exciting  a  joyous 
exclamation  from  the  men  on  the  slenderness  of  her  waist, 
the  fire  of  her  glances,  the  gracefulness  of  her  little  foot. 
Everybody  is  lively,  alert,  impetuous,  impulsive,  readily 
going  to  excess.  We  are  in  the  country  of  gaiety,  of  light 
and  of  life.  And  then  the  merry  familiarity  and  frolic- 
someness  of  the  carnival.  The  sun-lit  streets  are  gorged 
with  people.     Carriages  file  by,  young  men  in  masks  throw 
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almonds  and  caramels  to  young  girls  on  the  balconies; 
candy,  smiles,  words  of  love  are  exchanged.  People  on  foot 
stop  and  listen  to  the  picturesque  flattery  and  the  graceful 
responses  from  the  young  girls.  The  city  is  filled  with  call- 
ing voices,  singing,  guitar  music,  perfume  and  color.  Faces 
are  radiant,  ej^es  are  sparkling,  silks  are  glistening.  The 
author  becomes  so  enthusiastic  that  he  lyrically  exclaims: 
"The  beautiful  city,  with  its  girdle  of  foaming  sea,  gives 
vent  to  joyous  outbursts  of  laughter.  Happy  the  man  who 
has  heard  it  laugh  in  this  way!  Happier  still  one  who 
may  live  and  die  on  the  threshold  of  Miat  city  of  love!  It 
is  bathed  in  tepid,  transparent  atmosphere,  and  one  may 
listen  to  the  incessant  kisses  of  the  blue  sea,  as  it  sways  with 
the  gusts  of  the  balmy  breeze. "^'^ 

La  algeria  del  capitdn  Ribot  (Captain  Ribot's  Joy,  1899) 
takes  us  to  another  southern  Spanish  province,  Valencia, 
and  tells  us  a  charming  story  of  a  seaman's  worthy  love  for 
a  young  Valencian  matron,  already  another's  wife. 

Two  kinds  of  morality  are  confronted  in  this  book:  that 
of  the  beastly  egoist  who  would  commit  adultery,  and  that 
of  Captain  Ribot  who  sacrifices  himself  to  avoid  it,  and 
reaps  his  reward  in  joy  and  happiness.  The  lie  is  given  to 
the  morality  of  the  superman,  the  Nietzschean  blond  beast 
who  would  crush  any  opposition  to  his  own  pleasure;  and 
we  are  made  to  understand  that  the  morality  of  fishes  that 
live  by  devouring  each  other  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
man's. 

The  critic  Clarin  has  pronounced  this  a  spiritualistic 
work  of  art,  admirable  for  what  it  says  as  well  as  for  what 
is  left  unsaid.'' 

The  framework  of  the  story  is  Valencia  with  its  clear 
sky,  its  blue  sea  and  its  refreshing  tides,  its  fertile  huerta 
over  which  the  aroma  of  carnations,  jasmine,  hyacinths  and 
orange  blossoms  floats.  A  promenade  in  the  suburban  gar- 
dens of  Valencia  is  a  delight.  Here  bouquets  of  flowers  are 
daily  sent  as  a  matutinal  greeting,  for  this  is  the  land  of 


i''Cf.  Vezinet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  183-186. 
i"Cf.  Pdsinas  escopidas,  p.  365. 
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flowers.  The  people  live  in  white  cabins  (harracas)  amid 
groves  of  pomegranate  and  locust ;  they  cultivate  maize  and 
vegetables,  but  above  all  gillyflowers,  roses  and  lilies. 

Doiia  Cristina  is  an  honorable  young  woman  and  she  is 
attached  to  her  husband,  Marti,  but  she  is  loved  in  addition 
by  a  ship-owner,  Castell,  and  by  a  captain  of  the  merchant 
marine,  Ribot.  Castell  has  recourse  to  brutal  measures 
in  trying  to  win  her:  Marti  is  a  venturesome  speculator  in 
business  ventures,  and  Castell  lends  him  money,  for  he  hopes 
that  Cristina,  in  spite  of  her  virtue,  will  become  his  mistress 
to  save  her  husband  from  financial  ruin.  Castell  is  a  rascal, 
judged  by  ordinary  standards,  but  he  pretends  to  follow 
the  rules  of  superior  ethics.  He  has  traveled,  he  has  read 
much,  he  has  experience  and  intelligence.  He  proclaims 
that  the  world  is  a  battleground,  and  that  those  who  are 
strong  cheat  themselves  if  they  resign  and  do  not  use  force, 
through  sensitiveness  or  compassion.  Ideas  of  devotion 
and  self-abnegation  are  the  product  of  imbecile  brains ;  they 
enervate,  depress  and  make  men  weak.  They  are  criminal, 
for  they  arrest  progress  in  the  world.  Struggle,  strife, 
strife  without  mercy,  is  the  only  guarantee  of  progress. 
The  foolish  illusion  that  seeks  to  suppress  antagonism  at- 
tacks our  existence  at  its  very  roots,  and  violates  the  most 
sacred  laws.  All  things  that  live  must  fight;  all  things 
that  live  ought  to  fight.  If  one  does  not  triumph  over  a 
woman  by  persuasion,  one  must  do  so  in  some  other  way, 
especially  by  means  of  money.  One  must  drive  her  in  cold 
blood  to  misery,  and  in  cold  blood  one  must  buy  her,  if  she 
does  not  voluntarily  yield. 

To  this  Nietzschean  doctrine  of  egoism,  of  the  superman, 
Ribot  opposes  the  generous  morals  of  self-sacrifice.  He 
knows  that  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  creatures  do  devour 
each  other  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  that  the  larger  fish 
regale  themselves  on  the  smaller  ones.  But  he  thinks  that 
the  laws  for  fish  are  not  precisely  the  laws  for  men ;  he 
thinks  that  there  is  some  merit  in  disciplining  one's  instincts 
and  in  overcoming  one's  passions.  He  loves  Cristina,  and 
in  entering  a  league  with  her  husband  his  honor  is  aroused. 
Marti  shows  Ribot  that  he  entertains  sympathy,  affection. 
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and  friendship  for  him;  he  invites  him  to  his  table,  to  his 
house  in  Valencia,  and  to  his  country  home.  But  this  con- 
fidence that  brings  Cristina  materially  closer  to  Ribot  re- 
moves her  from  him  morally.  And  the  captain  in  a  crisis 
brought  on  by  his  conscience  renounces  his  desires,  his 
hopes,  and  the  joys  that  love  had  promised  him.  For 
Cristina  he  will  be  what  he  is  for  Marti,  a  friend,  nothing 
but  a  friend.  And  when  she  is  left  a  widow  and  half  ruined 
financially,  he  will  help  her  very  delicately.  She  has  a 
daughter,  Julianita,  of  whom  he  is  the  god-father.  In  secret 
he  buys  the  country  house  that  she  has  been  compelled  to 
sell ;  he  makes  a  present  of  it  to  his  ward.  Afterwards  he 
enjoys  goodness  without  a  blot :  "Life  has  no  meaning, 
Castell  often  said ;  ah  well,  I  am  persuaded  that  I  have  given 
it  meaning.  For  me  it  has  an  exquisite  savor.  I  am  the 
artisan  of  my  felicity ;  and  that  is  the  thought  that  augments 
my  joy." 

There  is  a  measure  of  moral  grandeur  in  the  book. 
Palacio  Valdes  sets  in  combat  the  doctrine  of  force,  of  the 
superman,  and  the  doctrine  of  duty;  the  morality  of 
Nietzsche  and  the  morality  of  Christ.  Of  Christ?  No,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  Christianity.  Ribot  is  not  a  pious  man ; 
he  is  simply  a  good  man.  Religion  might  have  intervened, 
but  it  does  not  do  so.  So  it  is  that  the  morality  of  the  good 
man  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  made  to  triumph  over  that  of 
the  superman.^* 

Valencian  life  and  Valencian  local  color  are  not  prominent 
in  the  book;  the  dominant  idea  is  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  superman  as  traced  by  Nietzschean  ethics.^'' 

The  author  has  reached  a  higher  spiritual  plane;  hence- 
forth his  eye  i.-;  more  constantly  fixed  on  the  eternal  prob- 
lem of  right  and  wrong,  and  its  solution  in  accordance  with 
the  morals  of  Christian  faith. 

La  aldea  perdida  (The  Ruined  Village,  1903)  is  a  sort  of 
bucolic  epic  turned  to  prose,  a  novel  in  which  the  writer 


i«Cf.  Vezinet,  op.  cit.,  pp.   196-199. 

^  ^Sylvester  Baxter  saw  in  this  book  a  "protest  from  the  depths 
against  the  eternal  adultery  of  French  novels."  Cf.  A  Great  Mod- 
ern Spaniard  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  1900,  Vol.  LXXXV,  p.  559. 
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depicts  the  patriarchal  character  of  village  and  country  life 
in  Asturias  before  the  exploitation  of  mines  brought  con- 
comitant injury  to  the  moral  and  social  order  in  the  idyllic 
region.  He  poetizes  childhood  memories  of  his  natal  village 
and  its  mountainous  environment  in  a  series  of  lovely  de- 
scriptions, the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  paean  to  country  life 
and  its  essential  purity. 

It  may  be  "characterized  by  the  beauty  and  faithfulness 
of  the  descriptions  and  the  masterly  treatment  of  insignifi- 
cant trifles  that  combine  to  make  up  the  relatively  unevent- 
ful life  of  the  villagers,"  but  to  the  uninitiated  foreigner  it  is 
a  monotonous  and  somewhat  unintelligible  portrayal  of 
rustic  if  not  brutal  manners,  and  the  tragic  end  seems  fan- 
tastic and  unnecessary.  Palacio  Valdes  held  this  work  in 
high  esteem  and  affection,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  own 
words  in  Pdginas  escogidas  (pp.  199-221)  : 

"La  aldea  perdida,  which  I  have  entitled  a  novel-poem,  is 
in  fact  as  much  a  poem  as  a  novel.  And  if  God  had  endowed 
me  with  the  faculty  of  making  verses  as  harmonious  as 
those  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  surely  I  should  write  it  in 
verse. 

"It  is  steeped  in  the  memories  of  my  childhood.  Its  stage 
is  the  little  village  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias  where  I  was 
born  and  where  many  days  ...  of  my  childhood  were 
passed. 

"For  a  boy  those  fights  with  the  club  among  a  handful  of 
rustic  youths,  which  would  make  a  grown  man  laugh,  took 
on  colossal,  Homeric  proportions.  Perhaps  today  if  we 
were  to  witness  Homeric  struggles  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
they  would  also  make  us  laugh. 

"Afterwards  I  saw  my  loved  natal  valley  shaken  by  the 
invasion  of  miners.  Its  charm  had  been  dispelled.  Instead 
of  the  splendid  heroes  of  my  childhood  I  saw  other  men  in 
dirty  masks  of  coal-dust,  degraded  by  alcohol.  The  land 
itself  had  also  suffered  a  profound  degradation.  And  I  fled 
from  those  places  where  my  heart  bled  with  grief  and  took 
refuge  in  my  imagination  with  the  sweet  remembrances  of 
my  infancy.  Out  of  such  a  state  of  mind  the  present  novel 
arose. 
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"It  is  the  first  and  only  time  that  I  gave  this  region  its 
real  name.  I  had  already  described  it  in  El  sefiorito  Octavio 
and  in  El  idilio  cle  un  enfermo  under  a  fictitious  name.  Here 
(in  La  aldea  percUda)  I  kept  not  only  names  of  places,  but 
also  of  some  personages  that  take  part  in  the  action.  The 
house  in  Entralgo  is  my  own  manorial  home.  Its  master, 
Don  Felix  Ramirez  del  Valle,  was  my  grandfather,  and  I 
kept  his  initials,  for  his  name  was  Don  Francisco  Rodriguez 
Valdes.  His  servant  Linon  de  Mardana,  who  was  after- 
wards my  parents'  servant  and  finally  mine,  died  four  years 
ago,  more  than  90  years  of  age. 

"Nobody  will  be  surprised  then  by  my  preference  for  this 
work.  If  all  my  novels  were  destined  to  perish,  and  one 
only  were  to  be  saved  from  oblivion,  I  should  like  it  to  be 
this  one.  I  wrote  it  for  myself  solely,  as  a  man  amuses 
himself  by  playing  solitaire." 

Although  there  are  fine  portions  in  this  poetic  glorification 
of  the  writer's  country  home  in  Asturias,  the  whole  effect 
is  somewhat  depressing.  The  reader  may  not  be  able  to 
look  through  glasses  colored  after  perusing  the  Iliad  or 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,  and  so  observe  the  artistic  purpose  kept 
in  view. 

Tinstdn  0  el  pesimismo  (Tristan  or  Pessimism.  1906) 
presents  in  Tristan  a  man  who  through  skepticism  and  sus- 
picion makes  himself  and  others  wretched  and  unhappy  be- 
cause of  his  contemptuous  opinion  of  humanity  and  because 
of  his  distrust  even  of  pure  love.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  that  the  wholesome  Christian  life  is  the  really  happy  one, 
with  its  generous  tolerance  and  humility.  For  here  we  see 
two  marriages,  the  one  wrecked  by  Tristan's  lack  of  faith 
and  trust,  the  other  restored,  even  after  the  wife's  unfaith- 
fulness, by  the  husband's  miraculous  forbearance  and  gen- 
erosity. Such  a  solution  of  a  wife's  desertion  is  indeed  in 
contrast  with  the  old  Spanish  point  of  honor  in  such  things. 
Tristan  is  also  one  of  the  author's  favorites  among  his 
works.  It  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of  his  ethical  teaching;  it 
contains  a  song  of  praise  to  the  sane  joy  that  comes  from 
natural  morality. 
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Los  papeles  del  doctor  Angelico  (Dr.  Angelico's  Papers, 
1911)  is  a  charming  and  original  collection  of  sketches, 
stories  and  essays,  all  interwoven  with  philosophical  reflec- 
tions and  meditations,  illustrating  the  social,  scientific, 
metaphysical,  and  religious  problems  of  life :  it  is  philosophy 
made  concrete  in  fictional  stories,  some  of  which  are  gems 
of  greatest  value.  One  of  its  little  pieces.  La  procesion 
de  los  Santos  (The  Procession  of  the  Saints)  is  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious vision,  "one  of  the  finest  things  in  religious  fiction 
since  the  Middle  Ages."-° 

Los  papeles  del  doctor  Angelico  is  one  of  the  richest  works 
in  Spanish  literature  for  the  thoughtful  reader.  It  may 
serve  those  who  seek  noble  ideals  for  guidance  in  this  life. 
Its  conclusion  is  that  Christian  faith  is  a  fortress,  solid,  im- 
movable, one  able  to  withstand  all  onsets  throughout 
the  ages. 

In  Los  afios  de  juventud  del  doctor  Angelico  (Dr.  An- 
gelico's Early  Manhood,  1918)  Doctor  Angel  Jimenez  tells 
of  his  own  life  in  a  boarding  house  in  Madrid  where  he  came 
in  contact  with  characters  that  reflect  perhaps  real  persons 
(Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Moreno  Nieto,  etc.),  and  of  his  own 
love  affair  with  the  beautiful  wife  of  General  Reyes.  The 
subsequent  experiences  of  his  friends,  their  fate  and  their 
fortunes  till  they  reach  middle  age,  are  wonderfully  nar- 
rated. Two  of  the  stories  reach  considerable  proportions, 
especially  that  of  Sixto.  Moro's  love  for  Natalia,  the  gen- 
eral's daughter,  its  powerful  and  tragic  conclusion,  and  the 
one  dealing  with  Perez  de  Vargas  and  his  seemingly  magic 
success.  Los  afios  de  juventud  del  doctor  Angelico  is  easily 
one  of  Palacio  Valdes's  very  best  books.  It  is  a  finished 
work  of  art  from  the  first  word  to  the  last. 

In  his  delightful  La  novela  de  un  novelista  (1921)  the 
author  has  set  down  experiences  and  impressions  of  his 
boyhood  years.  The  account  begins  with  recollections  of 
his  first  summer  in  Entralgo,  when,  at  the  age  of  6,  the 


-"Austin    Trapet    in    an    address   before    the    Scientific    Society   of 
Koblenz.     Cf.  Pdginasi  escogidas,  pp.  368-369. 
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varied  phases  and  activities  of  country  life  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  youthful  mind. 

La  hija  de  Natalia  (Natalia's  Daughter,  1924)  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Los  afios  de  juventud.  It  unfolds  the  events 
during  the  last  year  in  the  lives  of  Doctor  Angelico  Jimenez 
and  a  few  of  his  old  friends  (Sixto  Moro  and  Leonor  Perez 
de  Vargas)  and  tells  us  of  Moro's  grown  daughter,  her 
love  affair  and  marriage.  Interesting  and  charming  as  the 
book  is,  it  is  hardly  the  equal  of  Los  anas  de  juventud  del 
doctor  Angelico.  It  has  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
latter,  but  not  in  so  faultless  a  form.  In  Doctor  Jimenez  we 
lose  a  kindly,  philosophical  friend  whom  we  shall  always 
love  and  pity,  whose  noble  generosity  and  unselfishness  we 
shall  always  admire.  He  and  others  in  these  books  have 
really  lived  for  us. 

Santa  Rogelia  (1926)  is  like  a  modernized  version  of  a 
story  of  the  Golden  Legend.  Rogelia,  a  beautiful  young 
girl  who  has  been  working  in  an  Asturian  coal  mine,  marries 
a  bully.  After  he  has  committed  foul  murder  and  other 
crimes  he  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  at  Ceuta  in  northern 
Africa.  Rogelia  then  goes  with  a  wealthy  young  physician 
to  Paris  where  she  is  well  educated.  After  many  years  they 
return  with  their  child  to  Madrid.  She  is  converted  by  a 
dying  girl  friend  to  an  exalted  form  of  mystic  faith.  She 
renounces  her  life  of  elegance  and  comfort;  she  goes  away 
in  secrecy  to  Ceuta  to  be  near  her  brutal  but  lawful  husband 
and  console  him  if  she  may.  At  last  he  commits  suicide 
and  she  can  return  to  Madrid  to  her  child  and  to  the  loved 
physician  who  can  now  become  her  husband  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  church. 

This  is  frankly  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  a  theme.  It  is  a 
fantastic  story  quite  outside  of  the  realm  of  ordinary  possi- 
bility; but  it  is  very  entertaining  and  highly  orthodox.  It 
is  told  in  modern,  very  realistic  style. 

Palacio  Valdes  has  written  some  short  sketches  gathered 
for  the  most  part  in  Aguas  fuertes  (1884),  a  work  of  the 
same  kind  as  Bocetos  al  temple  by  Pereda ;  both  collections 
contain   real   genre   pictures.     Under   the   title   Seduccion 
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(1914)  he  published  several  stories;  one  of  them  is  Seduc- 
cion,  the  other  are  Solo,  Polifemo,  El  pajaro  en  la  nieve, 
etc.  These  and  other  stories  were  collected  and  published 
in  1923  under  the  title  Cuentos  escogklos.  La  guerra  injusta 
(1917)  contains  a  series  of  articles  sent  to  the  Madrid 
newspaper  El  Imparcial  from  the  battlefields  of  France. 

The  wealth  of  material  contained  in  all  these  works  is  such 
that  future  generations  in  Spain  will  be  able  to  draw  from 
them  a  wonderfully  full  and  accurate  picture  of  Spanish 
civilization  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Perhaps  one  can  learn  from  Palacio  Valdes  more  of  Spanish 
life  in  this  period  than  from  any  other  contemporary  writer 
of  Spanish  fiction. 

Summaries  in  briefest  form  give  no  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
thought,  of  incidents,  characterization,  humor  and  local 
color  observable  throughout  the  author's  works  on  which  the 
impress  of  a  noble  mind  and  soul  is  everywhere  perceived. 

Palacio  Valdes  has  always  striven  to  be  sincere,  to  avoid 
pretense  and  affectation ;  and  as  he  made  no  effort  to  gain 
popular  favor  and  lived  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way, 
newspapers  did  not  at  first  acclaim  the  appearance  of  his 
books.  He  was  not  an  admirer  of  the  press,  and  he  con- 
sidered literary  criticism  harmful  rather  than  beneficial. 
Nevertheless  his  works  soon  came  to  be  read  inside  and  out- 
side of  Spain  and  caused  him  to  be  considered  one  of  the  best 
of  modern  novelists.  But  he  withdrew  more  and  more  from 
the  literary  world,  and  here  and  there  one  finds  traces  of 
bitterness  on  his  part  at  seeing  men  of  restless,  selfish 
vanity  praised  more  than  those  of  quiet  merit. 

Many  of  his  best  thoughts  about  literary  art  and  about 
writing  novels  were  expressed  in  his  remarkable  prologues 
to  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio  and  to  Los  majos  de  Cddiz,-^ 
in  which  he  professed  allegiance  to  Spanish  realism  which 
he  considered  so  different  from  that  in  France.  While 
writers  such  as  Alarcon  and  Campoamor  were  saying  that 
realism  (i.e.,  naturalism)  was  besmirching  art,  that  beauty 
and  realism  are  incompatible,  Palacio  Valdes  replied  that 


-'These  prologues  have  been  highly  eulogized  by  competent  critics. 
Cf.  W.  D.  Howells,  Criticism  and  Fiction,  New  York,  18til,  pp.  58-72. 
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nature  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  that  outside  of  nature  there 
is  no  beauty;  and  he  expressed  the  desire  that  the  (literary) 
artist  should  seek  truth,  not  novelty,  that  he  should  not  be 
subservient  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  that  he  should  beware 
of  mannerisms,  affectation  and  the  prompting  of  literary 
vanity ;  that  he  should  love  nature  for  itself,  as  it  is.  without 
trying  to  beautify  it  by  means  of  great,  unnatural  adorn- 
ments and  artificialities  that  are  an  affectation  and  an  im- 
posture ;  that  he  should  paint  life  in  its  greater,  far-reaching 
consequences  (trascendencia)  especially  in  emotions  that 
touch  the  soul ;  and  that  he  should  depict  life,  not  merely  of 
man,  but  of  animals  even  and  of  inanimate  things — for  to 
the  poet  all  have  life.  He  rejected  the  materialistic  deter- 
minism of  French  naturalism,  which  represents  man's  con- 
duct as  governed  solely  by  heredity  and  environment  and 
considers  half  of  the  truth  only,  whereas  the  other  half  is 
lacking,  namely,  that  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  free 
will.  French  naturalism  is  somewhat  like  Spanish  realism, 
he  thought,  but  the  former  goes  only  half  way.  The  experi- 
mental novel  and  the  thesis  novel,  he  said,  contain  much 
that  is  false.  A  thesis,  or  proposition  to  be  demonstrated, 
implies  or  assumes  an  arrangement  of  characters  and  events 
or  circumstances  so  ordered  that  the  conclusion  shall  turn 
out  with  the  intended  result.  The  novelist  assumes  thus  a 
logical  order  in  life  without  finding  it  in  reality.  Palacio 
Valdes  respects  nature,  and  is  averse  to  falsifying  it  by 
theatrical  arrangements  and  logical  preparation  of  premises 
that  give  this  or  that  conclusion.  The  psychological  exper- 
iment is  no  less  false,  he  says,  because  it  is  artificial.  A 
novelist  may  assume  in  characters  unity  and  simplicity  not 
found  in  life.  For  this  reason  some  characters  of  French 
classical  literature  are  abstractions.  But  the  classic  Span- 
ish writers  presented  character  as  they  found  it,  with  its 
admixture  or  combination  of  elements,  as  it  is  in  its  com- 
plexity. Emotions  and  passions,  which  in  real  life  have  so 
many  shades  and  gradations,  are  sharply  defined  in  some 
French  works  where  much  depends  on  attracting  attention, 
on  looking  for  what  is  extraordinary  and  new — a  vicious 
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principle  in  modern  French  literature,  one  unknown  to  the 
classic  writers  of  Spain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  genius 
is  required  to  draw  a  novel  from  ordinary  life,  and  search 
the  depths  of  a  soul  that  does  not  reveal  itself  to  ordinary 
spectators.  And  this  is  what  Palacio  Valdes  has  aimed  to 
do,  finding  life  suitable  for  a  novel,  but  not  melodramatic 
or  romantic,  among  the  middle  and  even  lowest  classes  of 
people  in  Asturian  villages,  bringing  into  prominence  char- 
acters and  passions  that  escape  the  eyes  of  people  in  general. 

As  a  novelist  depicting  customs  and  manners,  he  devotes 
proportionate  attention  to  the  milieu,  to  the  framework  of 
his  story  or  subject,  which  he  paints  as  it  is,  making  us 
form  an  attachment  to  it.  The  subject  is  usually  a  very 
simple  one,  psychological,  or  else  a  character  presented  in 
varying  situations,  but  truly  depicted  without  learned  disser- 
tations, letting  facts  speak  for  themselves.  He  feels  sym- 
pathy for  all  men,  as  Cervantes  did,  and  his  style  is  humor- 
ously kind,  gentle  and  sympathetic,  though  occasionally  he 
reveals  hostility  to  those  who  are  proud,  intolerant  and 
heartless ;  his  irony  possesses  a  fine  humor  that  differs  from 
the  ordinary  sort  in  uniting  so  admirably  with  the  dramatic 
or  the  tragic  elements  of  his  work.  By  reason  of  all  this 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  Palacio  Valdes  is  one  of  the 
best  Spanish  novelists,--  even  if  one  were  disinclined  to  give 
him  so  high  praise,  as  Grant  Showerman,  in  the  Sewanee 
Revieiv:  "For  keenness  of  observation,  for  the  artist's  in- 
stinct in  selection,  for  truth  to  nature  and  freedom  from  the 
improbable,  for  measure  in  every  one  of  its  literary  mani- 
festations, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  novelist  in 
Spain  or  anywhere  else  has  written  a  half  dozen  novels 
that  surpass  the  half  dozen  best  from  his  pen."-' 

Palacio  Valdes  has  usually  maintained  his  independence 
as  a  realist  during  the  naturalistic  and  other  literary  move- 
ments. For  his  novels  he  has  chosen  material  from  con- 
temporary Spanish  life,  and  his  work  is  based  on  exact 
observation  and  careful  study  of  the  milieu  that  he  depicts. 


-■-'Cf.  Cejador  y  Frauca,  op.  cit..  Vol.  IX,  pp.  56-62. 
23Cf.  The  Sewanee  Revieiv,  op.  cit.,  p.  404. 
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His  tertuUas  or  social  gatherings,  of  plebeians  or  of  aristo- 
crats, society  with  its  envy,  vanity,  intrigue  or  religious 
fervor  feigned  or  real,  with  its  flirtations,  or  passions  that 
swell  into  larger  proportions — all  are  full  of  life  and  truth 
no  less  accurate  than  the  setting  of  nature  with  which  his 
characters  are  so  intimately  interwoven  that  it  seems  as 
m.uch  a  part  of  them  as  their  words  and  acts. 

He  has  "cut  from  the  canvas  of  reality  portions,  coarse  or 
fine,  smooth  or  rough,  whatever  appealed  to  him  and  seemed 
to  demand  the  embroidery  of  his  fancy  and  of  his  pen."-* 
From  his  choice  of  material  it  is  seen  that  he  is  optimistic, 
and  that  he  believes  that  nobility  of  heart  is  possible  in 
human  beings,  and  so  he  usually  prefers  brighter  colors  for 
his  pictures.  Not  that  they  are  lacking  in  shadow:  as  a 
faithful  recorder  of  life  he  does  not  hesitate  to  depict 
scenes  of  gloom,  nay,  even  of  horror.  But  though  he  may 
believe  that  almost  everything  can  be  worthy  of  represen- 
tation, he  does  not  usually  insist  on  unpleasant  details,  and 
he  often  abbreviates  a  description  of  ugly  and  sordid  things 
and  turns  with  evident  relief  to  those  that  are  of  brighter 
hue.  Even  baser  characters,  whose  defects  are  brought  out 
with  remorseless  justice,  are  not  lacking  in  all  human  virtue, 
and  frequently  they  are  explained  if  they  are  not  excused  by 
circumstances  of  heredity  or  environment.  From  wide 
knowledge  of  life  he  can  sympathize  with  human  nature, 
though,  like  a  veritable  realist,  he  may  abstain  from  personal 
comment.  He  believes  in  the  truth  of  the  proverbial  phrase, 
"to  understand  everything,  is  to  pardon  everything."  The 
shafts  of  irony  that  he  directs  at  human  foibles  are  not 
venomous  by  reason  of  the  play  of  a  delicate  humor,  a  charm 
that  permeates  his  work. 

He  is  an  artist,  too,  who  can  elevate  and  emphasize  the 
ideal  and  aesthetic  elements  existing  in  ordinary  life,  weav- 
ing of  them  and  about  them  a  veil  of  poetry.  He  believes 
that  art  has  the  mission  of  revealing  what  is  divine  in  all 
things ;  and  he  regards  the  novel  as  a  work  of  art,  whose  sole 


-*He  remarked  on  one  occasion:     "There  is  hardly  a  page  of  my 
novels  that  I  have  not  lived  or  seen  enacted  before  my  eyes." 
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object  is  to  reveal  life  and  its  beauty ;  to  make  us  feel  what 
is  beautiful  even  more  than  to  be  exact ;  to  paint  beautifully 
the  truth  of  things  that  deserve  to  be  depicted;  to  seek 
divine  truth  back  of  all  things;  to  be  realistic  and  idealistic 
all  in  one.  With  naturalistic  realism  he  has  less  to  do.  He 
agrees  with  Goethe  in  holding  that  art  is  in  reality  poetry 
and  truth. 

From  the  very  outset  of  his  career  Palacio  Valdes  showed 
mastery  of  style,  and  each  work  has  revealed  new  treasures 
of  his  mind.  Of  course  his  understanding  of  life  has  grown 
more  comprehensive,  and  his  independence  and  originality 
have  gone  apace,  and  as  he  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
Davidson  he  has  departed  in  recent  years  more  and  more 
from  the  predominant  taste  in  modern  literature.  His  phi- 
losophy of  life  is  that  of  a  man  w^ho  believes  in  the  sanity  of 
virtue  and  the  wholesomeness  of  work,  and  who  abhors  sin, 
but  without  the  hopes  and  fears  inspired  by  theology. 
Palacio  Valdes  is  not  orthodox  in  the  old,  unreasoning,  dog- 
matic way ;  for  some  of  his  work  appears  iconoclastic  in  this 
respect ;  but  his  sympathetic  comprehension  is  so  great  that 
we  feel  that  his  religion  is  sincere.  He  has  on  several  oc- 
casions frankly  declared  his  adherence  to  the  essentials  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Though  outspokenly  Christian,  particularly  in  his  later 
years,  he  never  conveys  the  impression  of  trying  to  preach 
or  to  reform. 

The  leading  modern  Spanish  novelists  have  as  a  rule  been 
wholesome  and  optimistic.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Perez  Galdos  may  have  been  inimical  to  institutions  of 
church  and  state  that  were  in  his  opinion  a  hindrance  to 
progress,  the  moral  earnestness  of  his  convictions  is  un- 
questionable. Emilia  Pardo  Bazan  was  a  noble  example 
of  moral,  intellectual  and  cultural  achievement  among 
w^omen  in  Spain.  Pereda's  standpoint  was  one  of  lofty 
morality.  "Valera,  poet  and  diplomat,  subtle  and  penetrat- 
ing literary  critic,  sound  and  broad-minded  scholar  and 
above  all,  the  creator  of  an  exquisite  idealistic  fiction,  repre- 
sents the  fusion  of  cosmopolitan  culture  with  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  ideals  of  a  traditional  character.*'     He  was  a 
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genuine  lover  of  ideal  beauty  and  morality,  and  all  his  work 
reflects  his  admiration  for  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  Palacio  Valdes  is  always  an  advocate  of  sane  moral- 
ity, and  he  has  shown  great  ethical  force  in  creating  his 
characters  despite  their  occasional  defects. 

In  the  best  sense  he  is  realistic ;  he  has  not  confined  his 
attention  to  common-place  and  disagreeable  things  in  human 
experience,  as  naturalistic  writers  have  often  done;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  escaped  the  tendency  of  romanti- 
cists to  dwell  on  extraordinary  events  and  to  see  heroism 
and  beauty  only  in  the  lives  of  the  unusual,  the  great,  the 
aristocratic,  the  adventurous.  In  the  preface  to  La  Her- 
7nana  San  Sulpicio  we  read :  "The  talent  for  dazzling  with 
strange  events,  for  interesting  by  means  of  complicated 
intrigues  and  impossible  characters,  is  possessed  by  hun- 
dreds of  writers,  while  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  who 
can  awaken  interest  with  the  common  acts  of  existence, 
with  the  painting  of  characters  genuinely  human."  With 
his  broad  sympathy  for  all  humanity  Palacio  Valdes  shows 
how  every  class  of  society  can  feel,  can  suffer  and  be  noble. 
Though  drawing  material  from  almost  every  province  of 
life  and  from  every  social  class  in  Spain  for  illustrating 
character,  customs  and  manners,  he  has  been  notably  suc- 
cessful in  observing  uneventful  lives  among  people  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Unnoticed  bits  of  character  and 
of  conduct,  the  seemingly  colorless  existence  of  the  poor,  the 
actions  and  passions  of  the  masses,  are  often  more  signifi- 
cantly human  than  the  conspicuous  but  artificial  lives  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society.  The  bourgeoisie  in  provincial 
towns,  fisher  folk,  emotional  inhabitants  of  the  south,  simple 
countrymen  of  the  north  are  idealized  in  his  sympathetic 
vision.  His  idealism  consists  in  part  in  believing  in  moral 
uprightness,  in  the  virtue  of  man;  his  realism  is  disclosed 
in  his  methods  of  observation  and  reproduction  which  are 
usually  based  on  first  hand  knowledge  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  subject  treated.  At  times  we  find  humor  and  deep 
feeling  combined  in  describing  prosaic  occurrences.  He 
is  almost  inspired  when  revealing  the  homely  sorrows  of 
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unromantic  lives.  But  by  reason  of  his  cheerful  and  opti- 
mistic temperament  he  does  not  dwell  too  long  on  scenes  of 
sorrow.  For  him  life  has  sunshine  as  well  as  shade,  and 
he  is  constantly  bringing  out  its  humor,  the  ludicrous  incon- 
gruities of  human  nature  and  procedure ;  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  humorists  in  Spanish 
fiction. 

Palacio  Valdes's  Weltanschauung,  or  philosophical  view  of 
life,  is  ennobled  by  his  faith  in  the  power  of  love ;  its  ethical 
or  moral  strength  is  shown  in  his  respect  for  conscience; 
in  his  belief  that  the  pursuit  of  ideals  is  worth  while,  that 
the  realization  of  happiness  is  dependent  on  a  clean  heart 
and  the  moral  satisfaction  of  overcoming  impulses  that  are 
low.  The  conclusions  of  some  of  his  novels  (La  algeria  del 
capitdn  Ribot,  Maximina,  La  fe,  etc.),  show  that  spirit- 
uality may  triumph  over  suffering  and  sin.  The  final  chap- 
ters breathe  spirituality,  hope,  love,  and  the  melancholy 
that  pervades  them  only  heightens  their  moral  beauty. 
There  is  none  of  the  hopeless  gloom  found  in  Madame 
Bovary  and  naturalistic  novels. 

His  spiritual  optimism  comes  of  his  views  of  good  and 
evil  in  human  nature.  Man  is  not,  as  French  naturalistic 
writers  have  assumed,  a  victim  of  determinism,  i.e.,  of 
physical  impulses  beyond  control,  for  conscience  and  free 
will  are  prominent  in  the  development  of  his  characters. 
The  creation  of  a  type  of  man  whose  moral  sense  helps 
him  on  to  noble  action  in  great  crises  (as  in  La  algeria  del 
capitdn  Ribot,  etc.),  reveals  an  optimistic  view  of  man's 
character  and  instincts ;  it  is  a  defense  of  human  decency, 
a  protest  against  literature  that  assumes  man's  viciousness. 
There  are  vicious  men  and  women  in  Palacio  Valdes's 
novels  and  illicit  love  is  freely  treated  too,  but  the  tendency 
is  toward  a  wholesome  Christian  view  of  life.-'  For  we 
see  that  one  of  the  principal  thoughts  in  La  alegria  del 
capitdn  Ribot  is  that  the  moral  law  for  man  is  not  the 
same  as  that  for  animals  or  fish,  as  Nietzsche  would  have 


-•''Cf.    Morrison    and    Churchman,    Introduction   to   their   edition    of 
Jose,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1906. 
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us  think;  and  in  Tristan  love  and  humility  work  nothing 
short  of  miracles.  In  La  fe  it  is  faith  that  explains  the 
enigma  of  existence  and  overcomes  all  suffering  and  degra- 
dation of  the  most  appalling  sort. 

To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  Palacio  Valdes  is 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  essentials  of  Christian  morality, 
as  he  has  frankly  asserted  several  times. 

It  is  very  clear  that  he  has  remarkable  talent  for  observ- 
ing and  depicting  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  and  for 
revealing  character  of  the  normal  type,  but  the  mental 
processes  of  his  men  and  women  are  seldom  complicated 
or  subtle;  he  has  not  chosen  to  regale  us  often  with  the 
mysteries  of  abnormal  souls ;  he  is  generally  content  with 
indicating  the  usual  emotions  and  motives  that  impel  the 
human  heart.  Many  of  his  women  (Cristina,  Maximina, 
Marta,  Natalia,  etc.),  possess  the  sincerity  and  lovableness 
that  are  admired  of  all  men.  They  are  sweet  and  womanly, 
not  profound  nor  abnormal. 

Palacio  Valdes  has  not  only  a  keen  perception  of  human 
experience  that  is  remarkable  at  times,  but  he  is  a  close 
observer  of  manners  and  customs  as  well,  and  he  can  depict 
what  is  picturesque  and  humorous  in  what  he  sees.  His 
fondness  for  fun  and  humor  is  an  expression  of  his  opti- 
mism ;  it  is,  moreover,  an  important  factor  in  furnishing 
contrasts  for  serious  and  sadder  portions  of  his  books.  He 
shows  the  disparity  between  ideals  and  their  imperfect  reali- 
zation in  mankind  with  its  weakness  and  incongruities, 
but  his  humor  is  wholly  different  from  Larra's  venomous 
satire  that  pricks  the  bubble  of  beautiful  ideals  and  flaunts 
distrust  of  human  motives.  "It  is  of  a  rich,  delicious,  sym- 
pathetic sort"  that  Americans  seem  to  know  and  like,  and 
his  works  are  saturated  with  it  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  (Sylvester  Baxter). 

His  play  of  humor  is  more  apparent  in  the  minor  person- 
ages, for  they  are  simpler,  more  elemental,  and  lend  them- 
selves more  readily  to  the  embodiment  of  a  single  character- 
istic that  easily  mounts  to  ludicrous  proportions,  a  set  idea 
that  may  arise  from  social  conditions  and  environment,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  proud  and  dilapidated  country  gentleman, 
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Don  Fernando,  in  Jose,  whose  intense  family  pride  is  so  out 
of  keeping  with  his  financial  status,  in  a  word  wholly  in- 
congruous. Emphasis  of  ludicrous  peculiarities  is  familiar 
to  us  as  a  favorite  element  in  American  humor. 

In  addition  to  being  humorous  these  excellent  minor  char- 
acters are  one  of  his  most  remarkable  achievements.  They 
display  the  temperamental  differences  observed  in  Spanish 
provinces  and  contribute  picturesqueness  to  the  setting  of 
the  story.  The  protagonists,  too,  are  frequently  the  means 
of  imparting  local  color,  and  for  the  study  of  customs  and 
manners  (e.g.,  Gloria  in  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio).  Local 
color — i.  e.,  external  distinctions  of  dress,  habits,  manners 
and  scenery — are  usually  given  just  proportions ;  they  have  a 
particularly  prominent  part  in  Jose,  La  aldea  perdida,  Los 
majos  de  Cadiz,  La  Hermana  San  Sidpicio. 

In  consciously  seeking  to  appreciate  and  give  artistic  ex- 
pression to  what  is  picturesque  and  local  in  his  race  while 
studying  at  the  same  time  in  an  ironic  and  humorous  vein  the 
humanity  back  of  it  all,  Palacio  Valdes  is  keeping  to  an  old 
Spanish  tradition  that  may  be  traced  in  Quevedo's  satirical 
work,  in  the  studies  of  Spanish  customs  and  manners  by 
Zabaleta,  Mesonero  Romanes,  Larra  and  Estebaiiez  Calde- 
ron.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  feeling  for  what  is  picturesque, 
consciousness  of  national  characteristics  and  manners,  have 
been  evident  in  Spanish  prose  from  an  early  period ;  Palacio 
Valdes  is  perhaps  more  closely  in  line  with  this  tradition 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  climactic  portions  of  his  novels  a  melodious  and  some- 
what lyric  style  is  sympathetically  adapted  to  the  mood. 
But  when  the  plot  is  developing,  and  the  humoristic  pictures 
of  manners  are  repeatedly  postponing  the  denouement, 
the  style  is  unpretentious  and  artless,  lacking  the  finest 
subtleties  of  expression  characteristic  of  Valera's  manner. 
In  many  places  simplicity  of  expression,  a  limited  vocabu- 
lary, trite  words,  and  phrases  of  an  unliterary  flavor  may 
indicate  a  conscious  effort  to  attain  a  simple  and  natural 
expression  for  experience.  Looseness  of  construction,  lack 
of  brevity,  and  repetition  have  been  occasionally  noticed 
by  some  critic.     Plain  and  outspoken  expressions  may  offend 
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at  times  ultra  Anglo-Saxon  propriety,  but  this  is  almost 
inevitable  in  European  literature;  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  author's  intentions  than  to  be  indelicate. 

Palacio  Valdes  approaches  in  a  leisurely  manner  the  con- 
clusion of  his  novels.  The  main  action  is  often  deliberately 
interrupted  by  scenes  in  which  he  stresses  customs  and 
manners,  and  introduces  humorous  descriptions  of  types, 
a  process  somewhat  old-fashioned,  it  may  be,  in  our  days 
of  short  story  writing.  But  he  is  a  profound  student  of 
humanity,  and  minor  slips  in  characterization,  material  or 
technique  detract  but  little  from  the  great  value  of  his  work, 
if  taken  as  a  whole.  Occasional  defects  in  character-draw- 
ing, composition  and  style  are  insignificant  and  do  not 
invalidate  superlative  qualities  that  establish  his  great- 
ness: "the  compassionate  and  spiritual  tendencies  of  his 
nature,  the  high  ideals  of  conduct  expressed  in  his  view 
of  life ;  his  sane  and  intelligent  views  of  novel-writing,  his 
fresh  and  optimistic  humor,  and,  last  but  not  least,  his  won- 
derful ability  to  see  in  the  seemingly  insignificant,  prosaic 
acts  of  life  reflections  of  ideal  reality"-^  and  a  noble  purpose 
running  through  it  all,  rough  hew  it  as  we  will. 

Though  not  always  wholly  indifferent  to  romantic  or 
naturalistic  writers,  Palacio  Valdes  has  been  considered  a 
realist  in  most  of  his  work,  but  not  an  exponent  of  the 
extreme  French  realism,  known  as  naturalism,  which 
ignores,  as  a  rule,  beautiful  aspects  of  life  and  seeks  by 
preference  hideous  and  disagreeable  phases  of  human  exist- 
ence for  prosaic  and  photographic  reproduction.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  La  espuma  and  La  fe  the  naturalis- 
tic element  is  so  strongly  marked  that  Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
thought  that  these  works  might  be  taken  for  translations 
from  the  French. 

At  an  early  period  in  life,  while  yet  a  boy  in  college  at 
Oviedo,  Palacio  Valdes  became  an  admirer  of  French,  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  romanticists,  particularly  of  Espronceda, 
chief  of  the  Spanish  romantic  poets,  of  whom  he  wrote  in 
old  age :  "No  poet  made  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  impression 


2«Cf.  Morrison  and  Churchman,  ibid. 
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on  me.  Of  all  the  works  read  in  my  childhood,  his  poem 
El  diablo  mundo  is  one  of  the  few  that  has  not  ceased  to 
delight  me ;  it  delighted  me  in  middle  life,  and  it  delights  me 
still  in  my  old  age."  But  Palacio  Valdes  was  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  excesses  of  romantic  writers,  who  saw 
beauty  and  heroism  only  in  the  lives  of  heroic  and  adven- 
turous characters.  It  was  his  innate  objection  to  immod- 
eration and  excess  that  kept  him  from  going,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  naturalistic  extremes,  and  usually  restrained  him 
from  emphasizing  repulsive  phases  of  human  life.  Moder- 
ation, balance,  harmonj^  have  been  the  standards  that  con- 
trolled his  work. 

In  prologues  previously  cited,  particularly  those  of  La 
Hermana  San  Sulpicio  and  Los  majos  de  Cadiz,  where  he 
outlined  his  principles  for  writing  novels,  he  affirmed  that 
any  relation  between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and 
so-called  inanimate  nature  may  be  the  theme  of  a  novel ; 
but  the  subject  or  themie  is  not  a  m.atter  of  indifference. 
All  are  worthy,  although  some  are  low,  others  lofty.  He 
who  reproduces  only  the  coarsest  forms  of  life  and  the  ele- 
mentary movements  of  the  spirit  will  never  attain  the  glory 
of  a  writer  w^ho  is  able  to  evoke  and  bring  into  stirring 
conflict  the  great  passions  of  the  human  soul. 

As  might  be  expected,  Palacio  Valdes  lays  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  plot,  structure,  characters,  local  color  and 
style.  He  regards  the  plot  as  a  sequence  of  situations, 
more  or  less  interesting  in  themselves,  brought  about  by 
the  action  and  reaction  of  the  characters  upon  each  other. 
As  for  structure,  the  novel  should  be  a  harmonious  whole,  a 
work  of  art  in  which  clearness  and  moderation  are  essential 
elements.  A  good  novel  should  not  be  of  immoderate  length. 
The  characters,  however,  are  the  most  important  element ; 
if  they  are  well  drawn,  poor  work  is  impossible.  Local 
color  is  another  important  element,  an  indispensable  acces- 
sory, linking  characters  with  external  surroundings.  Origi- 
nality in  style  is  admissible  if  it  expresses  originality  of 
thought.  Humor  gives  freest  play  to  an  author's  person- 
ality and  is  easily  comprehended.-' 


■Cf.  J.  M.  Hill,  op.  cit. 
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In  the  prologue  to  Los  majos  cle  Cadiz  novelists  are  warned 
against  the  temptation  to  seek  new  material  at  all  cost ;  for 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  found  no  inconvenience 
in  using  the  same  theme  (Philoctetes  for  example) .  In  the 
pursuit  of  originality  one  is  led  into  eccentricities  and  ex- 
aggerations. Palacio  Valdes  expresses  his  desire  to  be  sin- 
cere ;  to  depict  what  is  true  or  seemingly  so ;  to  guard  against 
exaggeration  and  the  mania  for  theses.  He  deplores,  for 
example,  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  German,  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  authors  to  prove  that  honesty,  purity  and 
happiness  exist  solely  among  people  living  in  the  country. 
Some  recent  French  productions  have  depicted  as  occurring 
in  one  district  all  the  wickedness  and  horrors  reported 
throughout  France,  in  the  country  and  in  the  mines,  horrible 
things  exaggerated  immeasurably  by  the  press.  To  present 
as  current  and  normal  things  exceptional  and  rare  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  truth,  nor  even  with  its  semblance. 

An  author  who  dilates  excessively  in  lengthy  episodes, 
may  weary  his  readers :  Richardson  was  endowed  with  ad- 
mirable genius,  exquisite  sensibility,  deep  penetration,  and 
may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  modern  English  novel, 
but  he  is  hardly  read  today.  At  times  a  writer  disturbs 
the  equilibrium  or  balance  of  his  work  by  giving  prepon- 
derance to  what  is  really  of  secondary  importance.  Charac- 
ter, manners  and  customs  are  the  essentials :  the  material 
environment  of  country  or  town  is  secondary,  is  accessory. 
Without  a  doubt  the  naturalistic  school  deserves  praise  for 
tightening  in  its  descriptions  the  bonds  that  unite  a  man 
with  the  external  world  about  him,  with  his  milieu,  and  the 
French  naturalistic  school  has  excelled  all  others  in  depict- 
ing so  enthusiastically  objective  beauty,  in  painting  the 
landscape  with  greater  skill ;  but  Flaubert's  disciples  carried 
their  love  of  description  so  far  that  characters  and  the 
situations  in  which  they  appear  are  hardly  distinguishable 
because  of  the  density  of  foliage  (descriptions)  that  conceal 
or  obscure  them. 

With  Palacio  Valdes  characters  occupy  the  place  of  honor, 
whether  they  are  simple,  like  the  majo,  Velasquez,  or  complex 
like  Sister  San  Sulpicio,  whether  they  are  unchangeable  like 
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Castell  or  develop  and  change  in  grief  and  in  joy  like  Father 
Gil.  Landscape — i.e.,  description — is  in  the  background 
and  does  not  run  away  with  the  picture.  His  writings  are 
clean  and  pure ;  filth  and  obscenity  are  taboo.  In  remote 
corners  of  La  espuma  alone  some  objectionable  details  have 
been  exhumed. 

Improbabilities?  A  few,  but  surprise  is  felt  that  there 
are  not  more.-® 

On  reducing  to  briefest  terms  the  great  essentials  of 
literary  art  in  writing  novels,  as  advocated  by  Palacio 
Valdes,  we  find  them  to  be  truth,  beauty,  moderation,  in- 
teresting and  suitable  material,  clearness.  He  beholds  these 
qualities  in  Greek  models  of  perfection,  of  perfect  harmony 
in  all  the  beauties  of  the  actual  world. 

He  tried  to  write  his  novels  in  accordance  with  his  views, 
and  he  succeeded  in  large  measure,  for  his  works  exhibit 
the  harmony  in  structure  that  he  strongly  urged.  Certainly 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  remark  that  "though  Spain 
has  produced  greater  novelists,  she  has  given  the  world  few 
more  delightful,"-'^  and  all  critics  may  concur  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation,  with  which  we  will  conclude : 

"If  m.ore  profound  novelists  are  found  among  his  rivals, 
one  would  look  in  vain  for  those  who  are  more  kindly  .  .  . 
more  worthy  of  being  loved. "^'^ 


-*Cf.     Vezinet,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

-"^Cf.  G.  T.  Norchup  in  An  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1925,  p.  377.         * 

'oCf.       H.  Peseux-Richard,  Revue  Hispanique,  Tome  XLII,  p.  480. 

Some  helpful  suggestions  have  also  been  drawn  from  L.  Alas 
(Clarin),  Solos,  Madrid,  1891,  and  Ensayos  y  revistas,  Madrid,  1892; 
L.  Bordes,  Armatido  Palacio  Valdes  in  Bulletin  Hispanique  I,  45—76, 
and  in  the  Revue  des  lettres  francaises  et  etrangeres  I,  No.  2, 
107—138;  A.  Gonzalez-Bianco,  La  aldea  perdida  in  Nuestro  tiempo, 
April,  1903,  Armando  Palacio  Valdes  in  La  Lectura,  1906,  I,  271-278; 
El  patriarca  de  la  novela  espanola.  Don  Armando  Palacio  Valdes 
in  Nuestro  tiempo,  1924,  III,  149-165;  P.  Martinez  de  la  Riva,  La 
novela  espanolista,  (A.  P.  Valdes)  in  Blanco  y  negro,  9  febrer.  1919; 
A.  Martinez  Olmedilla,  Grandes  figuras.  Arm/xndo  Palacio  Valdes  in 
Nuestro  tiempo,  1904  (octubre),  17-34;  G.  Martinez  Sierra,  Palacio 
Valdes  in  La  Lectura  (1903),  I,  401-403;  Pascual  Santacruz,  La  hija 
de  Natalia  in  Nuestro  tiempo,  1924,  II,  225-230;  R.  D.  Peres  in 
Cultura  espanola,  1906    (May,  No.  II,  reviews  Tristan). 


Thanks  are  due  lo  Professors  E.  J.  Villavaso,  C.  M. 
Montgomery,  and  J.  R.  Spell,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Fowler,  editor  of  publications  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  read 
the  manuscript  of  these  studies  and  to  make  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 
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